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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. |dogmatism. His blessings are upon the humble, 
PUBLISHED BY \the afflicted, the meek, the hungering after 

DAVID REED. | righteousness, the merciful and the pure in heart. 

4T NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET. | His miracles, all wrought to alleviate human suf- 

J. H. MORISON, | fering, as well as attest to his divine mission ; 

os agro Epirors. | his tears at the grave of Lazarus; his words of 

F.D. ——— consolation to the afflicted, of approbation to the 

Kei | well-doing, of encouragement to the weak and 
ty All communications, as well as letters of business, | _ | 4 4 : 
Thould be addressed To THE PUBLISHER. | faint ; his hearty sympathy with all that is good, 
| and his unqualified condemnation of all that is 
bad,—all appealed to the finer sentiments of the 


soul, wherever they existed, and found their 








[For the Register.} 
THEOLOGY. 
Theology is aptly enough the bony framework | way to man’s inmost heart. It is so still. The 
of our religious being. How important then, | S@me living sympathy, the same self-sacrifice, 
that it should be symmetrical, vigorous and | the same disinterested appeals, will produce the 
healthy. But unfortunately we can have as_Jit- | S4me effect. All else is but sounding brass and 
tle to do with our theology as with the symme- | tinkling silver. Logic without the spirit is but 
try and vigor of our bodies, till it is too late; till | Words and emptiness, theology a hollow shell, a 
they have become too fixed and rigid to think of | Child’s rattle that ceases to please the heaven-fed, 
altering them. Our parents only, are responsi- | full-grown children of God. Let our religious 
ble for them. They attend to the formatign of teachers, then, Jearn from nature and from Jesus 
both, or leave both to neglect and chance. We | feed us not upon husks that can give us no 
cannot be too thankful, if we have had sensible | 0urishment, but upon the living bread that came 
parents in these respects ; if we have escaped the | down from heaven. Let them elevate and puri- 
fashionable deformity and imbecility of our bo- fy our affections, enlarge our sympathies, not 
| forgetting to enlighten our understandings ; let 
them infuse into us the spirit of Christ, that we 
may be wholly his, and perfect, as our Father in 
‘heaven is perfect. H. M. 


dies, or the equally fashionable narrowness and 

bigotry of our religious opinions and sympathies. 

Fashion of any kind is cruel and imperious.— 

Neglect and chance are kind in comparison. 

Happier by far, the lot of the child of neglect 

and poverty, that trusts to Providence for his 

daily bread and education, than that of the child of 
opulence, that must be robbed of all the fair pro- | 
portions of both body and soul, the richest heri- | have not by us, denies that Dr. Watts was a Uni- 
tage from his Maker, to be transformed and fash- | tarian. Mr. Burnap, in his ‘‘ Objections to Uni- 
ioned to suit the cut of some shop print, or hu-| tarians Considered.” has gone thoroughly into 
Nature, if let alone, will al-| this matter. We have room only for a part of 
ways be normal. Human hands and human care | his examination. 


may help, hasten, strengthen her, but they can “ At the time when Doctor Watts lived, Bib- 
They must work | lical criticism had scarcely begun to be cultivated, 
and, according to the principles of interpretation 
then received, he considered himself obliged to 
understand in their literal sense those passages 
in which Christ speaks of himself as “ having 
Deformity is the invention of man. come down from heaven,’’ as ** having been in 
But there are thousands, who have received a | heaven,”* &e. To account for these passages, 
he considered the human soul of Christ to have 
Sie’ pre-existed, and to have come into the world. 
have imbibed a false theology, who have so long | The common supposition, that the divine na- 
been cramped and dwarfed in their opinions andj ture of Christ left heaven and came on earth, 
sympathies, that they no longer have any spirit- | h@ treats as an utter impossibility, wholly incon- 
ual vigor, or health. They are the children of en Sa Oa ry Se ee ae 
ite. ise ® : e- *< For the divine nature of Christ, how distinct 
bigotry, and in the light of heaven hideous as | so ever it is supposed to be from God the Father, 
Their life-tide creeps sluggishly, | yet can never fleave the Father’s bosom, can 
the law of their Pever divest itself of any one joy or felicity that 
|it was ever possessed of, nor lose even the least 
: | degree of it; nor could God the Father ever dis- 
would answer not in clamps, nor screws. Quacks | miss the divine nature of his Son from his own 
may recommend them, but they will only increase | bosom. Godhead must have eternal and com- 
Neither would I bone a man, as a Pa-| Plete beatitude. joy, and glory, and can never be 
Ir | tispossessed of it. Godhead can sustain no real 
OP . sorrow, suffering, or pain. The utmost that can 
would be a great triumph of science no doubt, if be said concerning the deity of Christ is, that 
the skill of thé operator were equal to his bold-| there is a relative imputation of the sorrows, suf- 
But how many of our religious teachers, | ferings, and pains of the human nature to the di- 
our spiritual surgeons, attempt this identical oper- ; Tene, because of Gountes between them wep that 
4 ‘ ; | the sufferings acquire a sort of divine dignity and 
ation. They allow no compromises, recommend | merit hereby. It is granted, indeed. that this re- 
no half measures, accept no mere expedients | lative and imputative suffering may be svufficient 
like wooden limbs, silver bridges and trepanned | 1" 4 lega? sense to advances the dignity of the sac- 
F . _ | tifice of Christ to a complete and equivalent sat- 
skulls, but every time they address you, they give | isfaction for-sin: yet the exceeding greatness of 
you theology enough, all jointed and wired, to re- | the love of the Father and the Son does not seem 
skeleton you complete, if not to ossify your heart | to he so sensibly manifested to us hereby, for all 
A beautiful theory, only quite im- my ons ut | <n — of Christ is mere- 
, . relative, and not real. 
They only lack the skill te make | vs And as it is plain that the divine nature of 
it assimilate, to make it bone of your bone, and | Christ could not be separated from the bosom of 
80 you, poor mortal, are doomed, tortoise like, | the Father when he came into the world and took 
to wear your skeleton the rest of your life on the | flesh upon him, so neither could the human na- 
‘ ° ture leave the bosom of the Father, if it had no 
prior existence and was never there. Therefore, 
in the common scheme, all this glorious and pa- 
thetic representation of the love of Christ, in 
| leaving the joys and glories of heaven, when he 
|eame to dwell upon earth, has no ideas belong- 
; ing to it, and it can be true in no sense, since it 
also serves for a cloak under the name of armor | ean neither be attributed to the human nor to the 
divine nature of Christ, nor to his whole person. 
I grant," that, by the figure of communication of 
ee . | properties, what is true of one nature may be at- 
aither entirely "d anes. | tributed to the whole person, or sometimes to the 
Nature in this, as in all things, is our best in- other nature ; yet that which is not true concern- 
First is the blade, then the | ing either nature of Christ separated, nor concern- 
‘ing the two natures united, cannot be attributed 
Assimilation, concretion, hardening into to bien Bt all. | So that ° parting with the bosom 
3 , a eg ‘ of his Father,’ and ‘ forsaking the joys and glo- 
bone, are all the work of time. The process isa | ries he possessed there,’ are, according to the 


No violence is used, nor is neces- common scheme, words of which we have no 
' ’ 





WAS DR. WATTS A UNITARIAN? 


The Congregationalist, in an article that we 


man catechism. 


never change her course. 
with her, or against her. There can be no neu- 
tral effect. 
but without accident, can never be deformed. 


Nature’s growth may be dwarfish, 


false religious education, who from childhood 


deformity. 
and sickliness and weakness are 


existence. Is there no remedy for these? I 


the evil. 
risian cook a fowl, and skeleton him anew. 


hess. 


besides. 


practicable. 


outside. This mode of wearing one’s theology has 
too its conveniences, and doubtless on this ac- 
count strongly recommends itself to some. It 
never attaches itself very closely, and when a 
little worn, is easily exchanged for another. It 


and a shield. My meaning is simple and plain. 


Few persons change their religious opinions, 


strueter and guide. 


ear, then the full corn in the ear. So in our own 


frames. 


gradual one. 
The same nourishment of God’s furnish- | ideas.’ pa , ‘ 
| The only remaining part of the discussion, from 
, which I have space to quote, is that in which he 
muscles, and elasticity, grace and beauty to our | olearly proves that Christ had no such divine na- 
Such should be our spiritual | ture as is usually conceived of as the second per- 
‘son of the Trinity. The only divine nature 
which he had was the indwelling of the whole 
I: should contain all Deity in him. He enters upon the inquiry by the 
necessary for our greatest perfection. Religious | formal statement of the quesaion,—** Is the god- 
teaching should enlighten the understanding, and | head of Christ and the godhead of the Father one 
and the same godhead ?”’ 
‘* If the divine nature of Christ be another dis- 
: : ; | tinet principle of self-consciousness and volition, 
kindle a flame of devotion in our breasts that | another distinct spiritual being, or another spirit, 
Technical theo- | this approaches so near to the doctrine of another 
Feed the God, that it is very hard to distinguish it. For, 
so far as our ideas of arithmetic and reason can 
reach, this seems to be a plain truth :—‘ Jf one 
and expect it to thrive and attain to heaven on | infinite spirit be one God, two or three infinite 
The husks of the prodigal | spirits must be two or three gods.’ And though 
The solid framework of our | the patrons of this opinion suppose these three 
Pa he Wheseg” is eee | spirits to be so nearly united as to be called one 
religious being, that gives form and Reauty to | God, merely to avoid the charge of polytheism, 
the higher graces of the religious character, it yet it must be granted that this one God must, 
may be, and as a single element of our religious | then, be one complex infinite being, or spirit, 
. made up of three single infinite beings or spirits ; 
which is such a notion of the one true God as I 
think reason nor revelation will admit. And yet, 
lif this were the true notion of the one God, it is 
‘* Your | Very strange that Scriptures should not clearly 
and expressly reveai it. 
, , : . ‘* When Christ expresses his own godhead in 
ligious life is but the out-shaping, is all false. | the New Testament, it is by declaring his one- 
We must change that first, set that right, give ness with the Father, that is, the union of the 
you the statuxe of a man, firm and erect, and the | an Christ Jesus with the same godhead that is 
in the Father. ‘I and the Father are one.’— 
- “ John tenth, thirtieth. ‘He that hath seen me 
grace and beanty will succeed.” We would jhath seen the Father ; Tamin the Father. and 
that facts confirmed the theory, but they do|the Father in me ; the Father that dwelleth in 
|me, he doeth the works.’ John fourteenth, 
ninth, tenth." And it must be observed, that 
there is not any place in the New Testament 
this or that dogma, being made to appear more | where the miraculous works of Christ are ascrib- 
reasonable than another? Solitary cases there are | ed to any distinct godhead of his own, different 
no doubt. But they arefew. Interest unacknow- | from the godhead of the Father, or the godhead 
tale am é; lof the Spirit of God that dwelt in him. And it 
edged, unperceived perhaps, has its thousands |i, not reasonable to suppose that Christ would 
of proselytes to logie’s one ; the affections, pity, | have always used tuese modes of speaking, and 
And | attributing his own works to the Father and his 
this is not all. ‘The character of the converts is | Spitit, if he himself had another godhead or di- 
: : z | vine nature different from that of the Father and 
more widely different still. An anatomy is not |i), Spirit. For why should his miraculous 
more destitue of life, than the mere logician of | works be attributed to the aid of another infinite 
the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. It is not more | spirit, which was not united to the ‘man Jesus, 
repulsive to the general taste of mankind. But and never be ascribed at all to that dintinet aperst 
en haeaunad : hi f which is supposed to be uvited to him? I am 
*t the religious teacher touch the sympathies Of | sure this sort of representation leads our thoughts 
one human heart, and the great heart of humani- | away from supposing Christ to have any god- 
ty vibrates in unison. Herein Jay the power of | head at all, if it be not the same as the Father’s. 
our great teacher. He deeply sympathised with Rhee = of Christ be another distinct 
heii. We ianee dia thiteds dite devth | spiritual being, different from the godhead of the 
vamaniy. ite knew its heights and its depths, | Father, I do not see any fair and reasonable man 
its intricacies and its windings ; in a word what | ner how the Trinitarian can solve the difficulties 
was in man. The language of his teachings and | which arise from those Scriptures where God the 
of his life appeals chiefly to the hearts of men.— ates = ompen as the only true God, and 
With theologi \ Big: ; under that idea istinguished from Jesus Christ ; 
ith theologians alone the Scribes and Pharisees, | as John seventeenth, third—* To know thee. 
he condescended to reason in the set phrase of | the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 


sary. 


ing, gives firmness to our frames, strength to our | 


WwW hole bodies. 
food, 


of our spiritual growth. 


It should consist of no one single element 


warm the heart ; it should excite our purest and 
best sentiments, our warmest sympathies, and 


should never burn cold or dim. 
logy the spiritual food of the soul! 
immortal spirit on mere dogmas and dogmatism, 
such nutriment! 

were a feast to it! 


instruction, it is all important, but to make an 
exclusive spiritual diet of it, can only produce 
spiritual leanness and spiritual death. 


But say its apologists and advocates, 
faith is wrong ; your theology, of which your re- 


rest of your being will easily conform, and hea!th, 


not. Ifow many change their religious views 
by an appeal to the reason, by mere logic, by | 


sympathy and Jove, its tens of thousands. 


hast sent.’ First Corinthians eight, sixth,—‘To| ings of the Committee for ordinary business, and 
us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are | extra meetings for extraordinary oeeasions. Such 
all things, . . . . . and one Lord, Jesus Christ, | occasions for example as presented by the inhabi- 
by whom are all things.’ Ephesians fourth, | tants of some district who had been so ignorant 
fifth, sixth,—® There is one Lord, one faith, one | of the treatise of Malthus on Population as to de- 
baptism, one God and Father ofall.’ Now, we mand an enlargement of the school house; or by 
can scarce suppose the highest nature of Jesus! the complaints of some injured mother who de- 
Christ to be another infinite spirit, distinct from | clares that her son, who has a perfect disposition, 
God the Father, without excluding it from god-| has been whipped black and blue for nothing ; or 
head by these express Scriptures ; but they may} again, the summons comes to us to consider 
easily be explained to admit Christ’s godhead, if what we shall do to supply the place of our best 
we suppose Christ to be spoken of inthese places | High School Master, who has accepted a profes- 
chiefly in his inferior characters as man and me-| sorship in a Western College, or to find succes- 
diator ; and yet he may be united to, and inhabit-| sors, who (alas! most frequent cause of defection) 
ed by, the one true and eternal God, who is at; have decided to accept the Jegree of M. R. S., 
other times called the Father, as being vested | and transfer their gift .. ‘eaehing to another 
with different relative properties, and first in the} sphere. i 
great economy, as I have sufficiently shown in| But, Mr. President, I will spare your pa- 
other papers,”’ tience, and keep to myself the chronicles of those 
If any one, after reading these extracts, can} years of various, and I may add, pleasant service. 
continue to count Doctor Watts a Trinitarian, let Merely adding that I know the schools of New 
him read his solemn ‘* Address to the  Deity,’’| England well, and that they até in all respects 
which was prefixed to one of the Jast pamphiets | improving under the faithful Jabors of zealous 
he ever published. In it you will perceive the | friends, faithful teachers, and the guardianship 
breathings of the same devotion which pervades | of an elevated public opinion, whieh identifies 
his Psalms and Hyomns, together with a reluct- | their interest with the public fieior;—I will say 
ance to abandon his old theological opinions, |a few words of more serious bearing. , 
with which his devotional feelings had become} Sir, from my soul I honor theCommon School. 
early associated. In one part of it, there is a/ I honor it in its humble origin @nd in its majestic 
striking acknowledgment that the doctrine ofthe} triumph. Do we look for its origin, look to the 
Trinity had nearly driven him into infidelity. common sense of our fathers, and you find it at 
There seems to be something almost providen-| once. The Common School, as we understand 
tial in the manner in which this prayer has been | it—the schoo] not maintained by charity, but 
preserved, as evidence of the ]ist thoughts of) established and supported by le themselves, 
Doctor Watts. It was prefixed to a treatise on | for the good of their own childrea—is the growth 
the Trinity, containing a summary of all he had | of the common sentiment of the Pilgrims in their 
ever written upon the subject. Fifty copies of it) peculiar position. 
only were published. iis Orthodox friends,| ‘To one judging of the faturé with a superficial 
taking the‘alarm lest it should destroy his pop-| mind, it might have seemed asif to the Cavaliers 
ularity and injure his influence, persuaded him to of Virginia, rather than to the Puritans of Mas- 
recall the edition and cummit it to the flames. | sachusets, this palm of honor would have been 
One copy only remained, and was afterwards given. Asearly as 1621, a freewchool was estab- 
found in a bookseller’s shop at Southampton, in| lished in the Old Dominion, aepenieally preroga- 
the year 1796, just half a century from its pub- | tive and chartered wealth presi over its begin- 
lication. The tract was entitled, ‘* A Faithful} ning. But this plant struck no root into the 
Inquiry after the Ancient and Original Doctrine | seil. It was only an exotic, and:soon languished 
ofthe Trinity taught by Christ and his Apos-| away. It was not the growth of the colonists 
tles.”? | themselves, but a charity institution imported 
Doctor Lardner, one of the most honest of| from abroad. The masterand usher were en- 
men, who had the best means of knowing his dowed with 1000 acres of land and the privilege 
sentiments, as his nephew was one of his execu- of five servants. Yet all wasin vain. Not such 
tors, saw him often during the last years of his} was the case with the Puritan educational move- 
life, and had the examination of his papers after} ments, whose first public expression seems to 
his death, testifies, —‘* The last thoughts of Doe- |have been embodied in the vote of a Boston 
tor Watts were completely Unitarian.” town meeting in 1632, to the effect that “ our 
‘* Dear and blessed God! hadst thou been! brother, Philemon Pormont, shall be entreated to 
pleased, in any one plain Scripture, to have in-| become schoolmaster for the teathing and nurtur- 
formed me which of the different opinions about! ing of youth among us.’? Seon the town vote 
the Holy Trinity, among the contending parties | became the colonial law of 1679; every fifiy 
of Christians, had been true, thou knowest with | householders were to support a school for read- 
how much zeal, satisfaction, and joy my unbias- | ing and writing, while every hundred household- 
ed heart would have opened itself to receive and | ers were to provide a master capable of preparing 
embrace the divine discovery. Hadst thou teld | youth for College. 
me plainly, in any single text, that the Father, | There is no mystery about this noble move- 
Son, and Holy Spirit are three real distinct per-| ment. It was the most obvious expression of 
sons in thy Divine nature, I had never suffered | the mind of the forefathers. They believed “in 
myself to be bewildered in so many doubts, nor | the God of the Bible, and wished their children 
embarrassed withsomany strong fears of assenting | to learn His attributes from His own Word.— 
to the mere inventions of men, instead of Divine | They had sacrificed evervthing for civil and re- 
doctrine ; but I should have humbly and immedi- | jigious liberty, and were determined that their chil- 
ately accepted thy words, so far at it was pos-| dren should be able to understand their duties to 
sible for me to understand ther, as the only rules | the State. They were dependent upon their own 
of my faith. Or hadst thou been pleased so to} Jabor, and were resolved that their children should 
express and include this proposition in the several | be taught the best way to earn an honest living. 
scattered parts of thy book, from whence my rea- So the schoo] house arose, Religion and Liber- 
son and conscience might with ease find out and | ty gave the rude edifice a consecration beyond 
with certainty infer this doctrine, I should have! that of pontifis or pageants. Hard handed in- 
joyfully employed all my reasonable powers, | dustry stood by and gave its blessing. New 
with their utmost skill and activity, to have! England, with her stera face as of stone, looked 
found out this inference, and ingrafted it into my | into the windows of the school rom, and follow- 
soul.” ied with her gaze the groups o* hoys and girls to 
“Thou hast taaght me, Holy Father, by thy| their himble homes. Trans@>d into words, 
prophets, that the way of holiness in the times of| her expression was this: ‘ Learn, children, 
the Gospel, or under the kingdom of the Messiah, | Jearn to do right ; learn to work well, and my 
shall be a highway, a plain and easy path ; so) hard face shall smile upon you as sweetly as the 
that the wayfaring man, or the stranger, ‘ though | blessed mother of old smiled upon her child in 
a fuol, shall not errtherein.’, And thou hastcall-|his manger cradle.’’ Sons of New England, 
ed the poor and the ignorant, the mean and the/ has not our mother fulfilled her promise? Has 





The Puritans did their best for the school- 
house, and following them, we ought to do ours. 
Go into the school, mark the cheerfulness and 
order of the scholars, the means of educating 
at once the senses and the intellect, the round of 
lessons, anon enlivened by music that makes the 
hours pass with a smile. Go through the various 
steps of the system. Visit the High School, 
and there hear Sherwin’s boys solve problems in 
the higher mathematics, in a manner that 
would have made the eyes of Uriah Oakes, the 
marvel of ancient provincial calculation, start out 
of his head with wonder at what the world has 
come to. Look into the Latin School, and hear 
Dixwell and Gardner’s scholars say their Latin and 
Greek, in a way that would have made the man 
who was christened in that blanket, the learned 
and pious John Cotton, believe that Oxford and 
Cambridge had crossed the ocean, and learning 
was not indeed to be buried in the graves of our 
fathers. 

‘There are some things perhaps at which Phil- 
emon would shake his head. He used to think 
that almost all of science was in two books—the 
Bible and the Arithemetic—first, the Bible, sec- 
ond, the Arithmetic. He might think that we 
had changed the order, put the Arithmetic first, 
and made the Rule of Three more prominent 
than the Golden Rule in our system of education. 
How is it? Are we secularizing education, and 
giving our immediate temporal interests supre- 
macy over spiritual things? I will not under- 
take to say that New England feels none of the 
prevalent disposition to worship the dollar, and 
to study out ways to its shrine. The old Puritan 
may have stern account in this matter with his 
children. Yet they are not by any means wholly 
unworthy their ancestry ; and while to him they 
may look somewhat reverently, in view of his 
ghostly austerity, they have no apologies to make 
to any men of other sections of the country, who 
accuse New England of being moved by a grove)- 
ling utilitarianism. Our Southern and Western 
brethren sometimes say that the Yankees are cold 
and caleulating—without passion or enthusiasm, 
without poetry or romance—that for eloquence 
you must cross Mason and Dixon’s Line, or the | 
Alleghanies. Now we do not believe a word of | 
this stuff. New England has heart, great heart | 
too. Her utility is the expression of noble ideas; | 
her uses embody manly energies and Christian | 
jsentiments. Her common expediences tend to- | 
wards the beautiful in tastes and the humane | 
in feeling. Behold her fair villages, her vallevs } 
and hills, tetling at once of thrift and of thought. 
Look to her schools, colleges, her homes for the 
blind and mute; her retreats for the widow and | 
jthe orphan ; her churches. With her, utility 
jin her best efforts, is but the expression of her | 
| best faith, the application of the highest truth to 
| praetical life. Her spiritual teachers are prac- | 

tical—her practical Jeaders have not been un- 
| spiritual. Think of Edwards, that dweller in 
ithe upper air of metaphysical Divinity. If he 
| reasoned of the affections and the will, it was to 
| bring the truth of God to act directly on the lives 
jof men. His mind, like the stately mountains 
between which he lived and labored, lifted its 
summit to the clonds, and sent down into the 
fields and houses of men, streams of living water. 
Think of Channing, so spiritual and so practical, 
writing of the working man’s culture, and of the 
Sunoay school, as earnestly as of the glory of 
God and the dignity of the soul which God has 
created. His mind was like the ocean on whose 
shore he was cradled, and whose waves, spark- 
ling in beauty, and swelling in grandeur, bear 
goodly ships upon their bosom, and roll the trea- 
sures of the world towards the peaceful marts of 
industry. 

| Our practical men are not unspiritual. Our 











ing cents and playing at props.’’ In all this there is 
nothing new or strange. Suchis the spirit of Ro- 
manism the world over. It hates the light and 
loves the darkness. It will neither encourage 
the one nor permit the banishment of the other, 
i. e. lest the priests lose their hold on the pockets 
of their people. But is it right that such a spirit 
be harbored in the midst of ust Is it right that 
children should be left uninstructed by their pa- 
rents and priests, and prohibited the instruction of 
our schools? Is it consistent with patriotism or 
philanthropy, and much more, with the genius of 
Christianity, to allow the ignorance and immor- 
ality of children to be fostered in our common- 
wealth by the ministers of the man of sin? The 
subject is of vital importance and demands ear- 
nest consideration. [Boston Cong. 





THE DESIRE FOR WEALTH. 


There is yet another great principle involved 

in this request: it is that our desires for temporal 
good should be moderate. ‘‘ Give us this day 
our ‘‘ daily bread.’? This prayer regulates the 
amount of our wants, and the measure of our de- 
sires. They are limited to a competency. If 
God’s will so decide our destiny, ‘* having food 
and raiment,’’ we should * learn therewith to be 
content.’ We should be willing to live from day 
to day, fed by God, and from his table. Where 
our own duty is faithfully performed, we may 
not be anxious for to-morrow’s bread; God 
would have us ever coming to him. Weare not 
sure of to-morrow ; we may not need his bounty 
then: for what ‘‘ is our life; it is even a vapor 
that appeareth for a little while, and then vanish- 
eth away.’’ Time flies, the stream of life is ebb- 
ing away. That distant, uncertain thing, to-mor- 
row, would have crowned the most ardent hopes, 
but for the grave. When it came, it brought 
only a cypress wreath. While we covet the 
good things of this world, the almond tree flour- 
ishes on our head, the shroud is weaving for us, 
and the dark and narrow house becomes our 
home. Whatever other Scriptures may justify a 
prudent forethought for the things of this world, 
the petition which we are amplifying obviously 
gives no countenance to the spirit of hoarding up. 
If a Christian man were to make the experiment, 
he would find it a very difficult thing to pray for 
great wealth. The spirit of covetousness and of 
yrayer do not dwell together in the same bosom. 
We are instructed to ask only as we need ; there 
is danger in asking more. God may give more, 
but it is not safe to ask for more, lest he should 
say of us as he did of his restive and grasping 
people of other days, ‘‘ I gave them their request, 
but sent leanness into their souls.”’ 

It isa beautiful remark of Lord Bacon, bad as 
he was, ‘* Seek not proud wealth; but such as 
thou mayest get justly, use soberly, distribute 
cheerfully, and leave contentedly.’? Wealth is 
desirable, not for its own sake, not merely for the 
wants it supplies. In itself, it is an abstract, im- 
aginary thing, and where it is possessed, not un- 
frequently creates more wants than it gratifies. 
It is desirable, mainly, to augment influence, 
and extend the facilities of doing good. That 
accomplished statesman and jurist, the late Wil- 
liam Wirt, a name that will be Jong illustrious 
and venerated in American history, on this topic 
makes the following touching observations : 
‘* Excessive wealth is neither glory nor happi- 
ness. The cold and sordid wretch who thinks 
only of himself; who draws his head within his 
shell, and never puts it out, but for the purpose 
of lucre and ostentation ; who looks upon his 
fellow-creatures, not only without sympathy, 
but with arrogance and insolence, as if they were 
made to be his vassals, and he to be their lord ; 
as if they were made for no other purpose than to 





| Franklin penned with his own hand a manual of 
| prayer to the God of Nature; and the mind that 
|drew lightning from the heavens believed in ade- 
jscending light far beyond the brightness of the 
| electric spark. Bowditch ! under his hand does 
| not dull mathematical science beam with a divine 


| pamper his avarice, or to contribute to his ag- 
| grandizement ; such a man may be rich, but trust 
|me, he can never be happy, nor virtuous, nor 
|great. There is in a fortune a goiden mean, 
| which is the appropriate region of virtue and in- 
| telligence. Be content with that; ani if the 


|radiance, and give the universe a more spiritual | horn of plenty overflow, let its droppiags fall 





The lectures on botany are given at the bota- 
nie garden in Cambridge. The series for the 
term embraces twenty-four lectures on_ structural 
botany, and on vegetable botany. The text- 
books include the writings of Jussieu, Henfry, 
and Gray’s Manual. 

Professor Lovering, Hollis professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, delivers a course 
of lectures on experimental philosophy, with in- 
structions in the use of philosophical instruments. 
The works read by the students are those of 
Pouillet, Lane, Whewell, Mrs. Somerville, Bird, 
Carpenter, and; Moseley. 

Dr. Wyman is now givin a course of twenty- 
four lectures on comparative anatomy and physi- 
ology. Opportunities are afforded for studying 
the various tissues with the aid of the mucro- 
scope. 

In the astronomy class, the student has the 
use of the observatory belonging to the Univer- 
sity, under the supervision of Professor William 
C. Bond, and Mr. George P. Bond, assistant ob- 
server. The observatory is supphed with the 
apparatus for simultaneous magnetic observations, 
entrusted to such students as wish to avail them- 
selves of the charge. The works of Delembre, 
Bowditch, Olmstead, Pearson, &c., ere used as 
text-books or for reference. : 

The student in astronomy possesses here facil- 
ities that cannot be obtained at other institutions. 
The observatory was erected some years since, 
at a distance of three-quarters of a mile from the 
college. It is on an eminence, and commands a 
view of some ten miles square at least. ‘The as- 
tromical instruments are of the most c!aborate 
and expensive order, and well ealcu)ated to aid 
the pursuit of science. The large telescope is 
about twenty-one feet in length, and cost twenty 
thousand dollars. Although it weighs three 
tons, yet it is so nicely balanced on its pivot that 
it can be turned by a child. The observatory 
buildings, grounds, and the astronomical appara- 


































































































foolish things of this world, to the knowledge of 
thyselfand thy Son, and taught them to receive | 
aud partake of the salvation which thou hast pro- 
vided. But how can such weak creatures ever | 
take in so strange, so difficult, and so abstruse a | 
doctrine as this, in the explication and defence | 
whereof, multitudes of men, even men of learning | 
and piety, have lost themselves in infinite subtil- 
ties of dispute, and endless mazes of darkness "| 
And can this strange and perplexing notion of | 
three real persons going to make up one true 
God be so necessary and so important a part of 
that Christian doctrine, which, in the Old ‘Testa- | 
ment and the New, is represented as so plain and ! 
so easy, even to the meanest understanding ?”’ | 

‘*Great God, who seest all things! thou hast 
beheld what busy temptations have been often) 
fluttering about my heart, to call it off from these 
laborious and difficult inquiries, and to give up| 
thy word and thy Gospel as an unintelligible | 
book, and betake myself to the light of nature | 
and reason; but ‘hou hast heen pleased by thy | 
Divine power to scatter these temptations, and | 
fix my heart and hope again upon that Saviour | 
and that eternal lite which thou hast revealed in | 
thy word, and proposed therein to our knowledge | 
and our acceptance. Blessed be the name of my | 
God, that has not suffered me to abandon the} 
Gospel of his Son Jesus! And blessed be that | 
Holy Spirit that has kept me attentive to the | 
truth delivered in thy Gospel, and inclined me to | 
wait longer in my search of these Divine truths, | 
under the hope of thy gracious i]]umination !”’ | 

Such were the last thoughts of a pious and | 
learned man, after more than twenty years of 
examination of the sacred Scriptures. His! 
Psalms and Hymns were comparatively a juven- 
ile work, written wholly, as he acknowledges, | 
while he was under the influence of opinions} 
which were entirely traditionary, and adopted by | 
him without even comprehending the terms in | 
which they were expressed. 


THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF NEW | 
ENGLAND. 





REMARKS OF MR. OSGOOD AT THE PILGRIM FESTIVAL | 


It was one of the facetious sayings of Sidney | 
Smith that if a man were about to review a book, | 
he had better not read it for fear of prejudicing | 
his mind as to its merits, and because moreover 
a reviewer may write down many brilliant gene- 


the author’s prosaic facts. 


again and again. What cana plodding worker, 


an experience so prosaic and upon a topic so 
familiar? I have been less than three months 
released from that long campaign of service 
among the young infantry of New England, 
and the words of your excellent sentiment seem 
to send me back to the Committee room, or 


district. 


Administration? The whole evening would be 
quite as little ~~ fur the task as would 
your patience. How vividly those years come 
back now, with their remembrances of hundreds 
of teachers examined and found capable or in- 
capable—of thousands of scholars at their lessons, 
visited now at a venture, as they happened to be 
in their every day dress and demeanor; and now 
at the great exhibition, with their faces so bright 
and their dress so nice; little boys, great boys, 
little girls, great girls—all looking like a garden 


could tell you of the oceans of school books sub- 
mitted to our sage inspection, all warranted to be 
the best ever written, and promising to work all 
kinds of wonders, from teaching a new way to 
unlock the mysteries of A B C, to the condens- 
ing all physics and metaphysics—nay to packing 
the whole cyclopedia of knowledge—within two 








ralities that might be at once extinguished by | pee 
Now, Mr. President, | their unsettled home, to the worth of that which 


Lam unfortunate that I cannot respond to your} ‘ 1 
call from so favorable a point of view, for I have | 4 corner stone of the New State, and broad lands 


read the Common Schools of New England | @re secured forever for 1s support. The day will 
| be when new triumphs shall confirm and consoli- 


who has been these twelve years a Yankee School | 
Committe man, say in this brilliant assembly, from | of the forts of knowledge shall connect Eastport 


upon the old round of visitation from district to} 


Shall I quote from my reminiscences of School 


bed of pleasant flowers after a June shower. 1) 


she not smiled upon all industry? Who will not 
say that her rural villages and thriving towns are 
fairer to our eye than rich préiries that ask no 
toil, or tropical islands that know no winter's 
cold! Mighty this great stimulus of necessity, 
this need of earning our bread! How it gives 
an appetite for knowledge and an aim to life! 
Nay, what is there in the world that will drive 
the nonsense out of a boy or man sooner than the 
being obliged to get his own living for himself? 
Marvellous the power that industry has found in 
the Common School. is 

See this power in its actual results. Consider 
the triumphs of the School. My eloquent friend 
has spoken of the triumph of our arms, of the 
present commanding attitude of our nation before 
the world. I will not gainsay his strong words, 
nor deny altogether the need and the worth of 
our brave armiesand navies. But, surely, theirs 
are not the best triumphs—theirs are not the 
mightiest weapons. ‘The school master and 
schoo] mistress command a stronger host than 
were ever led by the stout hearted Taylor, or the 
brave and unflinching Scott. The school boy's 
satchel has better ammunition than the soldier's 
cartridge box. The glance of the school girl's 
eyes does better execution and has more to do 
with the progress of civilization, than the gleam 
of the bayonet or the flash of the musket. I am 
making no empty rhetorical flourish in celebrat- 
ing the power of the common school. Who shall 
set limit to its triumphs! Already it has gone to 
the extreme borders of our nation, and invaded 
regions that are to add new grandeur to our 
peaceful empire. The ring of the backwoods- 
man’s axe is, more than the sound of bugle and 
drum, the reveille of our advancing hosts, and 
the chimney of the district school, wherever its 
smoke is seen, tells that the best of forts has 
been planted on our borders. ‘The principle of 
popular educauon goes with the New Englander 
wherever he goes. It has doubled Cape Horn 
with him in his tempestuous voyage—it has climb- 
ed the Rocky Mountains with him in his perilous 
march—it has stood by his side as he has given 
his vote as a legislator in imparting law to the 
new El Dorado of the West. O Sir, my Yan- 
kee blood was stirred within me, as I read that 
Constitution of California. Hear jt, ealogists 
of the Pizarros—hear it, admirers of conquerors 
whose greed for gold makes them reckless of 
blood, and mindful only of gain and lust. ‘The 
cursed passion has not blinded the eyes of our 
people, even amid the dangers and distractions of 


is better than silver and gold. Education is made 


date this peaceful agency—nay, when a cordon 


with San Francisco, Wisconsin with Cape 
Sable. 

But triumphs is not measured by extension so 
much as by elevation. The scheol has elevated its 
stand as well as extended its domain. If the 
trumpet of the archangel could recall the dead, 
and some particles of the dust that lies buried on 
old Copp’s Hill, or in the Granary Burying 
Ground, could be reanimated with intelligence, 
and the spirit of Philemon Pormont, the famous 
Boston schoolmaster of two centuries since, could 
look round upon us, there would be some things 
in his own line that would be well worth his in- 
spection. I care not what place we choose for 
the supposed visit, whether it be the noble insti- 
tutions of New York, or Providence, or Boston. 
But to | out the idea better, let it be his own 
Boston. Enter now this handsome building—a 
Primary School House. Its architecture is some- 
thing of an improvement on the model before us 
(pointing tothe red school house in sugar upon 
the table,) as much care being taken to admit 
fresh air now as was of old taken to keep out the 
rude winds of winter. Yet all honor be given to 
the old architecture of our fathers, honor beyond 
that rendered to any of the structures on which 
the Pugins or Barrys of our day servilely imitate 
and pretend to gevive the edifices of an extinct 





pretty covers. I could tell you of regular meet- 


age. 


| expression ? Because of him, the sailor guides | upon your fellow men; let them fall like the 
his vessel more securely, and has sweeter visions | droppings of honey in the wilderness, to ciieer 
of home, as with open book he watches the chart | the faint and weary pilgrim.” . 
and the stars and the compass. Nay, hashe not| Jt is a sad thought, that wealth is essential to 
| iMustrated the relation between exact science and | distinction. It Laieint:-ind The voice of con- 
jthe Divine intellect; and does not the cold cal- science, the voice of reason, the voice of God 
| culus become even a ministry of faith as he ap- | neeeeadiatie it is not so. Wealth alone is et 
plies the Jaw of numbers and figures to the worth living for. Sigh not for wealth. Envy 
heavens, and shows us that mathematics can note, | not the splendor and ease of the affluent. The 
|with the precision of musical notation, the har-| most wealthy are often the most in want. “ A 
}mony which the heavenly orbs follow in their | man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
|rythmic and eternal marches. Sir—our Yankee | things which he possesseth.’”” Where wealth is 
|utility is no foe of theideal or the spiritual. {[t | the most eagerly sought after, it is the least sat- 
|has been the handmaid of humanity and faith.— isfying. No wise man will ever venture to pray 
|Such may it ever be; and when society wins| that he might be rich. Let a man be thankful 
| better order, and the marvelous development of | if by exemplary diligenee he can procure a ahi, 
| industrial art and material wealth shall be guided | fortable living ; if with this he can be cheerful 
by a truer philosophy of accommodation,doubt not | and happy, he has the earnest of more, and what 
|that among the agencies in this more Christian | is of much greater consequence, he has the 
| civilization the New England schoolhouse will] pledge that more will not be his ruin. An emi- 
|do its part. ; _. | ment merchant of this metropolis, distinguished 
Mr. President, the hours trip on now with | not less for his liberality than his integrity and 
|merry step. But you will not say that in men- | success in husiness, and who was a most exem- 
j Honing the name of a good man who has lately plary ruling elder in one of the churches, re- 
gone from the world, that I am twining cypress | marked to the writer of these pages many years 
| with your festive myrtle. Nay, do I not rather |ago, ‘* Sir, God has been pleased to give me a 
j add an amaranth to the chaplet that crowns our| large share of this world’s goods; but I have 
| feast ! never dared to ask for more than my daily 
l'welve years ago, a great educational move- | bread.’’ [The Mercy Seat, by Dr. Spring. 
|} ment began in Massachusetts, which has had vast | : 
|influence throughout the whole Union, and) 
} which has done wonders in raising up a noble | 





[From the National Intelligencer.} 


| band of teachers by means of Normal schools. If 
| I understand the case, three men were chief in | 
this work—Edmund Dwight, Edward Everett, | 
|Horace Mann, —neither of them more efficient | 


|than the first, the noble Boston merchant, who | 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL. 


AT CAMBRIDGE, (MASS. ) 


This is a new branch of Harvard University, 


|gave his wealth and heart to the cause. He has | endowed by Mr. Lawrence, our present Minis- 


died within the year past. 
chant, his gains were large, and his charity kept | 


| pace with their advance. A philanthropist, his | 


An enterprising mer- ter to England. 


The sums bestowed for this 
arpose by Mr. Lawrence, have enabled the 
rustees to erect a suitable building for the stu- 


| benevolence was as_ unostentatious as it was un- | dents in this school, and also a dwelling adjoin- 
| wearied. A Christian, he had much of the strict | ing for the accommodation of the Dean of the 


| virtue of the old Puritan day, and all the courtesy 
jand refinement that give grace to the modern 
| gentleman. 

Mr. President, and Sons of New England, I 
give as my sentiment: 

Tue Memory or Evmunp Dwicur or Mas- 
SACHUSETTS. 





SPIRIT OF ROMANISM. 


It has often been said with confidence that the 
generation of Catholics, succeeding that now im- 
| migrating hither so rapidly, would by necessity 





Faculty. The studies contemplated are : 

1. Chemistry, under Professor Horsford. 

2. Zoology and Geology, under Professor 
Agassiz. 

3. Engineering, under Professor Eustis. 

4. Botany, under Professor Gray. 

5. Experinental Philosophy, under Professor 
Lovering. 
| 6. Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, un- 
| der Professor Wyman. 
a: Astronomy, under Professor Bond. 
| 8. Mathematics, under Professor Pierce. 
| Candidates for admission must be eighteen 
| years of age, and must be qualified to pursue to 





| become enlightened through our schools and the | advantage the course of study to which they pro- 


| various appliances of the spirit of benevolence, 
}and ultimately form good citizens by the natura! 


|process of social and religious amalgamation. 


| pose to give their attention. 
It is optional with the students to study one or 
two or more branches out of those above enume- 


| Such a hope may still be indulged, and no law-| rated. Attendance on the lectures and recita- 


‘ful means should be left untried to realize it.— | tions is voluntary. 
But serious difficulties lie in the way, and among | a course of lectures will be delivered upon its 
these not the least appalling are those which are | practical application to the arts, and upon theo- 


created by the interference of the Romish priest- 
hood. ¢ 

The ‘Christian Register’’ states, in a candid- 
ly prepared article of a recent number, that Mr. 
Barry, moved with compassion for vagrant and 
neglected children, had adopted measures for 
their intellectual and moral improvement ; among 
others he had opened for them a Sunday School 
in Sea street, carefully confining himself to such 
instructions as would promote the good conduct 
of the children, and avoiding any questions of 
religious belief. Soon after its commencement 
the school had 150 scholars, collected from the 
streets and the cellars, where they used to as- 
semble for amusement or mischief. This alarm- 
ed the Catholic population, or rather the priests, 
and led to hostile’ demonstrations against Mr. 
Barry’s proceedings. Some came to the school 
to induce the children to leave, and others to 
drive them away. ‘*The school was assailed by 
the idle loungers in the streets, and Mr. Barry 
himself subjected to outrageous insult.’’ Of con- 
sequence the school has been nearly broken up; 
a Sabbath or two since only 40 scholars were in 
attendance, while scores were in the streets ‘‘pitch- 





In the class upon chemistry, 


retical and experimental chemistry. 

Professor Agassiz, a gentleman of eminent 
abilities, now fills the chair in natural history, by 
| whom lectures are delivered,—1st. On the fun- 
‘damental principles of the classification of ani- 
' mals ; 2d. A course on Geology, theoretical and 
| practical. The students occasionally accompany 

rofessor A. in his excursions in the neighbor- 
hood for the purpose of practical demonstrations 
in the branches immediately under his supervi- 
sion. ‘These excursions are calculated to aid the 
student essentially in his appreciation of and in- 

uiries into objects of natural history. The class 
* already made visits to Nahant, Mount Au- 
burn, aud Somerville, and in a few days it is pro- 
posed to visit Mansfield. 

The professorship of engineering has been 
lately conferred upon Lieut. Henry L. Eustis, 
late assistant professor of civil engineering at 
West Point. ‘This department is not yet in oper- 
ation, but will be probably organized for the 
next term, which will commence on the Ist of 
March. This is a department which will, under 
ene arrangements, exercise a highly benefi- 






















































































































































































|tus cost, in round numbers, seventy thousand 
| dollars. 

| In the higher mathematics, and especially in 
,analytical and celestial mechanics, instruction is 
igiven by Benjamin Pierce, LL.D., Perkins 
| professor of astronomy and mathematics. This 
|course embraces curves and functions ; analytical 
jand celestial mechanics; mechanical theory of 
\light. The authors used in the class are La- 
grange, Adams, Leverrier, Lacroix, Bowditch, 
&c. 

A museum of natural history upon an enlarg- 
led scale is commenced, under the contro! of the 
| several professors. The students of the scienti- 
| fie school, in addition to the use of the observa- 
ltory, have access alse to the mineralogical cabi- 
| net of the University, the Rumford and philoso- 
|phical apparatus, the anatomical museum, the 
| botanic garden, and the public library. 

The fees for special students in chemistry are, 
for daily instruction, $50 per term, and the use 
of the laboratory apparatus and supplies, $25.— 
For instruction three days in the week, $50 per 
term, and for one day in the week, $25. 

There are other advantages enjoyed by stu- 
dents, which will be duly appreciated by those 
who are eager for improvement. These are in 
the uses of the several libraries, consisting as 
follows : 





The University library 56,000 vols 
The law library, in Dane Law College 13,000 “* 
The theological library, in Divinity Hall 3,000“ 
The medical library 1,200 “ 
And the society libraries 10,000 “ 
A total of 83,200 “ 





ORIGIN OF NEGRO SLAVERY. 


It is generally known that Negro Slavery was 
introduced into America in order to relieve the 
Indians who were worn down by the severe la- 
bors that were put upon them, and Bartolome de 
Las Casas has the credit of being the one who 
first proposed that Africans should be imported 
to take the place of the Indians. We find the 
following curious note on this subject in Mr. 
Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, Vol. I, 
p. 564. 


‘‘ There is a valuable life of Las Casas in 
| Quintana, ‘‘ Vidas de Espanoles Celebres’’ (Ma- 
jdrid, 1833, 12mo, Tom. III. pp. 255—510). 
| The seventh article in the Appendix, concerning 
ithe connection of Las Casas with the slave-trade, 
| will be read with particular interest ; because, 
| by materials drawn from unpublished documents 
| of unquestionable authenticity, it makes it cer- 
itain, that, although at one time Las Casas favor- 
|ed what had been begun earlier,—the transporta- 
|tion of negroes to the West Indies, in order to 
| relieve the Indians,—as other good men in his 
|time favored it, he did so under the impression, 
| that, according to the law of nations, the negroes 
‘thus brought to America were both rightful cap- 
| tives taken by the Portnguese in war and right- 
jful slaves. But afterwards he changed his mind 
‘on the subject. He declared ‘the captivity of 
ithe negroes to be as unjust as that of the In- 
' dians,’’—** ser tan injusto el cautiverio de los ne- 
gros como el de los Indios,’’—and even express- 
‘ed a fear, that, though he had fallen into the 
‘error of favoring the importation of black slaves 
into America from ignorance and good-will, he 
‘might, after all, fail to stand excused for it before 
ithe Divine Justice.”’ 


| ‘The whole account of Las Casas, as given by 
| Mr. 'Ticknor, is so interesting, that we are glad 
to quote it here. 


| « But both during his life and after his death, 
| Oviedo had a formidable adversary, who, pursu- 
|ing nearly the same course of inquiries respecting 
the New World, came almost constantly to con- 
‘clusions quite opposite. This was no less a per- 
/son than Bartolome de las Casas, or Casaus, the 
_apostle and defender of the American Indians,— 
‘a man who would have been remarkable in any 
lage of the world, and who does not seem yet to 
| have gathered in the full harvest of his honors. 
| He was born in Seville, probably in 1474 ; and 
‘in 1502, having gone through a course of studies 
at Salamanca, embarked for the Indies, where 
his father, who had been there with Columbus 
‘nine years earlier, had already accumulated a de- 
jcent fortune. 

| The attention of the young man was early 
‘drawn to the condition of the natives, from.the 
! circumstance, that one of them, given to his father 
| by Columbus, had been attached to his own per- 
json as a slave, while he was still at the Univer- 
‘sity; and he was not slow to learn, on his arrival 
'in Hispaniola, that their gentle natures and slight 
frames had already been subjected, in the mines 
and in other forms of toil, to a servitude so harsh, 
that the original inhabitants of the island were 
beginning to waste away under the severity of 
their labors. From this moment he devoted his 
life to their emancipation. In 1510 he took holy 
orders, and continued as a priest, and for a short 
time as Bishop of Chiapa, nearly forty years, to 
teach, strengthen, and console the suffering flock 
committed to his charge. Six times, at least, 
he crossed the Atlantic, in order to persuade the 
government of Charles the Fifth to ameliorate 
their condition, and always with more or less 
success. At last, but not until 1547, when he 
was above seventy years old, he established 
himself at Valladolid, in Spain, where he passed 
the remainder of his serene old age, giving it 
freely to the great cause to which he had devoted 
the freshness of his youth. He died, while on a 
visit of business, at Madrid, in 1566, at the ad- 
vanced age, as is commonly supposed, of ninety- 
two. : : 

Among the principal opponents of his benevo- 
lence were Sepulveda,—one of the leading men 
of letters and casuists of the time in Spain,—and 
Oviedo, who, from his connection with the mines 
and his share in the government of different parts - 
of the newly discovered countries, had an inter- 
est directly opposite to the one Las Casas defend- 
ed. These two persons, with large means and 
a wide influence to sustain thei, intrigued, 
wrote, and toiled against him, in every way in 
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their power. But his was not a spirit to be 
daunted by opposition or deluded by sophistry 
and intrigue; and when, in 1519, in a discussion 
‘with Sepulveda concerning the Indians, held in 
the presence of the young and proud Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, Las Casas said, ‘‘ It is quite 
certain, that, speaking with all the respect and 
reverence due to so great a sovereign, 1 would 
not, save in the way of duty and obedience as a 
subject, go from the place where I now stand to 
the opposite corner of this room, te serve your 
Majesty, unless | believed I should at the same 
time serve God,”*—when he said this, he ute 
a sentiment that really governed his life and con- 
stituted the basis of the great power he exercis- 
ed. His works are pervaded by it. The earliest 
of them, called “‘ A very Short Account of the 
Ruin of the Indies,” was written in 1542, and 
dedicated to the prince, afterwards Philip the 
Second ;—a tract in which, no doubt, the suffer- 
ings and wrongs of the Indians are much over- 
stated by the indignant zeal of its author, but 
still one whose expositions are founded in trath, 
and by their fervor awakened all Europe to a 
sense of the injustice they set forth. Other short 
treatises followed, written with similar spirit and 
power, especially those in reply to Sepulveda ; 
but none was so o!ten reprinted, either at home 
or abroad, asthe first, and none ever produced 
so deep and solemn an effect on the world. They 
were all collected agd published in 1552 ; and, 
besides being translated into other languages at 
the time, an edition in Spanish, and a French 
version of the whole, with two more treatises 
than were contained in the first collection, ap- 
peared at Paris in 1822, prepared by Llorente. 
The great work of Las Casas, however, still 
remains inedited,—a General History of the In- 
dians from 1492 to 1520, begun by him in 1527 
and finished in 1561, but of which he ordered 
that no portion should be published within forty 
years of his death. Like his other works, it 
shows marks of haste and carelessness, and is 
written in a rambling style; but its value, not- 
withstanding his too fervent zeal for the Indians, 
is great. He had been personally acquainted 
with many of the early discoverers and conquer- 
ors, and, at one time, possessed the papers of 
Columbus, and a large mass of other important 
documents, which are now lost. He says he had 
known Cortes ** when he was so low and hamble, 
that he besought favor from the meanest servant 
of Diego Velasquez” ; and he knew him after- 
wards, he tells us, when, in his pride of place at 
the court of the Emperor, he ventured to jest | 
about the pretty corsair’s part he had played in | 
the affairs of Montezuma. He knew, too, Go- 
mara and Oviedo, and gives at large his reasons 
for differing from them. In short, his book, 
divided into three parts, is a great repository, to | 
which Herrera, and through him all the histori- | 
ans of the Indies since, have resorted for materi- | 
als; and without which tke history of the earli- 
est period of the Spanish settlements in America | 
cannot, even now, be properly written.” 


| 
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spread. A jealous feeling of wrong and persecu- 
tion arises. Not only neighborhoods, but fami- 
lies, are split into factions. ‘These paltry strifes 
are brought into the sacred precints of the home. 
Its members can hardly pray together there,and on 
Sunday husbands and wives and children are 
scattered abroad to different churches. Even de- 
votion is made an engine of defence or proselyt- 
ism. In a few years it is found that the affec- 
tions, the brotherly kindness of neighbors and 
friends, all generous judgments and relations have 
have been damaged and debased. The feelings 
of men have grown acrid and suspicious towards 
each other, devotion has lost its humility and 
trust, and the town has been seriously hurt in 
all its higher sentiments and principles. Its best 
men are not as good as they were. These are 
evils not so obvious as some others, but they are 
among the worst evils which can afflict a commu- 
nity. Itis as if all its good angels had left it, 
and only the angels of wrath and strife been left 
behind. We do not hesitate to say, that such a 
minister as we have described is more pernicious 
and dangerous to the spiritual welfare of the 
community than all its haunts of dissipation. 
What ought to be their relations, then? We 
say at once, those of union, brotherly kindness, 
friendly intimacy, and mutual concert for all good 


ends. 
‘* But how can they walk together unless, 


they be agreed!’’ If they are honest men in their 
professions, they are agreed in what is essential, 
and their agreement is as great as is commonly 
desirable. Their professed object is to lead men 
to revere and obey God, to follow Christ, and to 
promote amongst men on earth, the principles 
and the practice of justice, mercy, truth, and hu- 
imanity. They all believe that the only true 
peace for man on earth or in heaven is to be 
found in a heart, brought to the true love of God | 





| al mode prescribed by law. 





stands for the whole transaction, and thetefore, in 
legal terms, has attributed to it effects which 
properly proceed from the whole. Restitution 
and repentance are needed to place the offender 
right in his own mind,and the sacrifice, as a solemn 
public acknowledgment of guilt, connected with 
prayer for forgiveness, was needed to recognise 
and secure the authority of the law which had 
been broken, and which must fall into contempt, 
if permitted to be violated with entire impunity. 
Sacrifice, we believe, was propitiatory, just as 
prayer is propitiatory, securing forgiveness which 
without it would not be granted, Sacrifice 
in the same connection was also, we thiuk, vica- 
rious, i. e. accepted in place of the penalty which 
would otherwise be inflicted; just as a public 
confession of guilt and expression of penitence 
in an offending church-member may be accepted 
in place of the penalty of suspension or expulsion, 
which would otherwise be inflicted. 

The view of the Evangelist, as differing from 
this, we give in its own words. 


** What the Register calls one complex act, is 
really two distinct acts in two distinct relations. 
Repentance is the subjective atonement, or recon- 
ciliation of the internal dispositions of the sinner 
to the Divine law. The vicarious and propitia- 
tory sacrifice is the atonement or reconciliation 
of the sinner to the penal demands of the law. 
The one meets the legal requirement of spiritual 
reetitude ; the other answers the penal liability. 

The whole force of sacrifice evaporates when 
we attempt to represent it as the mere formal 
seal of confession and repentance. ‘The signa- 
ture and seal affixed to a deed is a perpetual re- 
cord that an individual freely and acta liy made 
a transfer of property. It is a simple and ration- 
It is not complete 
without the seal, because this isa part of the 
mode prescribed. But a sacrifice is no record— 
no means of perpetuating an act. Repentance 
and restitution, publicly made, are complete 
without it. They require no signature and seal, 
and sacrifice cannot by any rational idea be so 


and of man. Surely here is sufficient ground for| construed. It is true that sacrifices were offered 


| when men entered into covenant with one an- 
| other; but this was dove as a solemn propitiation 


| common action. 


Suppose that, instead of regarding themselves | 


of the Divine favor, and an attestationof the Di- 


|as the leaders of hostile camps, they were to feel | vine presence. It was natural to throw the in- 


towards each other and treat each other as breth-| fluence of the most solemn rite of religion over 


ren, that they were to meet together for mutual 


from each other, should consult together how | 
best to promote the welfare of the community, | 
should act together, and stand by each other, and | 


| befriend each other,—would not this accord with 


our best ideas of what a body of neighboring | 
ministers should be to each other! Instead of | 
wasting their stength in mutual strifes, it would | 
be concentrated and made efficient in al] good en- | 


terprises. The community would feel the worth | 


| the most important transactions. 
i : : | sion of the use of the rite does not explain its 
| improvement, should discuss together their spec- | origin, or retract its meaning on those awful oc- 
| ulative differences for the purpose of gaining light | casions when crime was to be expiated.”’ 


Boston, Saturday, January 26, 1850. | of their beneficent labors. They would all de- 


But an exten- 


With the explanation of a propitiatory and 
vicarious sacrifice which we have given above, 
we accept all that is said in the first paragraph 
here quoted. It precisely meets our view of the 
ease. While repentance, accompanied by _resti- 
tution as *‘ the subjective atonement or reconcil- 
iation’’ ** meets the legal requirement of spiritu- 
al rectitude,”’ sacrifice as the outward expression 
of penitence, or the objective atonement or recon- 


A Resoxe weit Apministerep. We learn 
fromthe N. Y. Literary World, that the Christ- 
ian Inquirer, an ably conducted religious news- 
paper in New York, has raised its voice against 
the now prevalent nabit of advertising religious 
services, the topics of discourse, the names of 
the preachers, and the reporting of the sermons 
in the newspapers. The apart says 
that, ‘‘a single number of a daily New York pa- 
per before us has eighteen of these announce- 
ments, which put in anything but an agreable 
light the varieties of sectarian doctrine, and the 
modest worth of the various incuicators thereof. 
Probably, however, in many cases, the preach- 
ers announced have nothing to do with these 
theatrical star announcements. They are the 
efforts of lay members to attract a congregation 
to a half filled building, a mistaken way of com- 
plimenting their own vanity and a pet preacher, 
ete. Generally speaking, too, these religious 
notices are of the Jeast important services.— 
Clergymen of due self-respect are, and must be, 
opposed to them. Carry these displays a step 
further, and large lettered vans will be seen mov- 
ing along Broadway, the rivals of Mitchell, Bur- 
ton, and Barnum.’’ [Boston Journal. 

We suppose that we agree entirely with what 
is meant by the above paragraph, and we rejoice 
that a step has been taken towards doing away a 
custom liable to much abuse. Regular religious 
services, whether on the Sabbath or at other sta- 
ted times and places, should not be advertised in 
the papers. But extraordinary meetings, as 
charity lectures, ora course of lectures to be 
continued sometimes in one church and some- 
times in another, like the course commenced in 
Mr. Waterston’s church last Sunday evening, 
can hardly be advertised so well in any other 
way as through the papers ; and if the notice is 
confined to a simple announcement of the lec- 
ture, and its subject, we cannot see why it may | 
not as well be given through the public papers 
as in any other way. The most offensive way 
practised among us is that of breaking in on 
our devotional services by giving such notices 
from the pulpit. Sometimes when a stranger 
from abroad, whom many in this and the neigh- 
boring towns would wish greatly to hear, is 
about to preach on a week day, some stated lec- 
ture, we can see no serious objection to announc- 
ing the fact in the papers, though we should not 
think it right thus to announce him as about to 
preach in any particular church on the Sabbath. 
Such cases however occur very seldom. 


SIMPLE WAYS OF FOLLOWING 
CHRIST. 


We talk a great deal about being good, of as- 
pirations after goodness, of possessing righteous- 
ness, of imitating Christ. But we do not always 
accomplish much in the attainment of these things, 
because we deal too much in generalities: we | 


WINTER SCENERY. 


Are not many of our readers insensible to the 
magnificent scenery now around them, or within 
their easy reach? They perhaps will take long 
and costly summer journeys, for the mere gratifi- 
cation of the eye ; but have with the present sea- 
son associations only of dreariness and desolation. 
But if winter lacks variety, it has more of sol- 
emn grandeur, and awful beauty, than any other 
season, and abounds in the richest illustrations of 
beneficent design on the part of the Creator. 
Who can sufficiently admire the divine ordinance, 
which ‘*sendeth snow like wool,” in view of the 
various purposes which the fleecy mantle serves, 
uniting repose and beauty for the eye, ease of 
locomotion, facilities for numerous industrial in- 
terests, and protection for the numberless roots 
and germs, which would be destroyed by snow- 
less frost?’ This covering of the earth is also 
admirably adapted to impart additional splendor 
and warmth to the oblique and diminished rays 
of the sun, to reflect in kindred beams the frosty 
moonlight, and greatly to enhance the brilliancy 
of the stars in the absence of their queen. Then 
too, the first moist fall of snow, adhering to every 
bough, and bearding every leafless twig with its 
feathery fringe. Descending unsuspected in the 
stillness of the night, and transfiguring the yes- 
terday’s whole scene before sunrise, in what 
pure and shining drapery does it clothe the na- 
ked landscape of autumn, how gloriously does it 
cover the retreat of vegetable life from orchard, 
field and forest. And when the raindrops freeze 
as they descend, or the snow melts and congeals 
at the same moment, stalactites hang from every 
roof, when every tree trunk becomes a transpa- 
rency, and every bough is robed in the purest 
erystal, when the whole pencil of prismatic rays 
flashes upon the eye wherever a sunbeam falls, 
and the entire expanse seems the very temple of 
primeval light, surely no aspect of external nature 
is better suited to awaken our warmest admira- 
tion, or to lift our adoring thoughts to him who 
‘‘ has made everything beautiful in its season.’’ 

Yet another view inexpressibly grand has pre- 
sented itself, as we have stood by the seashore 
onan intensely cold day, just as the severest 
storm of winter was giving place to sunshine. 
We have seen the whole eastern heavens radi- 
ant with wreathes and clouds of illuminated va- 
por, while the leaping, foaming waves, with their 
incessant spray-smoke, seemed the foam of a vast 
cauldron upheaved from fathomless depths by sub- 
terranean furnaces. In the mountainous regions 
of our northern states, winter assumes a yet more 
auful majesty. The waterfalls, which through 
the summer had tumbled from rock to rock, are 
now ‘* motionless 





SHALL THERE BE UNION AMONG | 
MINISTERS? 


We do not refer to those of the same denomi- 
nation. 
or fellowship and sympathy, which will draw | 
them together in friendly relations, and generally | 
cause them, when an eccasion requires, to act in 
concert. We refer to the members of the pro- 
fession, of whatever denomination , and it is of 
them, as Christian ministers, whatever their pecu- 
liar sectarian opinions, that we ask the question, 
Ought there to be union among ministers? 

Did a minister see that the half-dozen respect- 
able lawyers in his neighborhood were always 
at open or secret strife with each other, each en- 
deavoring to build up his fortunes on the misfor- 
tunes of his neighbor, he would think that their 
personal and professional standing was higher 
than it ought to be, or that their characters 
would rapidly sink to a lower level. 

Did a minister see that the half-dozen respect- 
able physicians in his neighborhood abjured the 
friendly sympathies which naturally grow out of 
the same profession,—did he see them indisposed 
to live in harmony, ready to suspeet each other, 
inclined to foster the unworthy imputations against 
each other floating through the community, not 
displeased to see one another unsuccessful, more 
on their guard against each other than against 
the rest of the world, he would say that if it 
did not already indicate, it would soon produce 
a miserable state of character. On the contrary, 
did he see them disposed to act in concert, ready 
in a friendly spirit to do each other friendly offices, 
the guardians of each other’s reputation, in the 
habit notwithstanding their different theories and 
modes of practice of meeting together for mutual 
improvement, and consulting and acting harmo- 
niously together in all matters having for their 
object the promotion of the public health, the 
minister who saw this would say, ‘*These are 
honorable, right-minded men, who understand 
their relations and their duties to each other and 

society, men whose characters are a perpetual 
benefaction to the community, and who deserve 
all and more than all the respect and confidence 
which is given to them. 

What is the sort of judgment, then, which any 
sensible layman must form respecting what ought 
to be the intercourse of ministers connected with 
the same community! It is very certain he would 
feel, whatever their theological differences, that 
it was specially incumbent on them to live in 
brotherly harmony, and to act in concert for the 
welfare of ali around them. 


There cannot a greater calamity befall a town, 
than to have ministers who think it their chief 
business to be ardent champions of different sects, 
and to carry on a constant sectarian war with 
each other. It alienates societies, splits neighbor- 
hoods into jarring fragments, and while it builds 
up churches, debases the souls of those who 
meet in them. Such men, under the forms of 
religion, will in a few years, almost drive the 
Christian spirit out of atown. For the religious 
heart is substituted a zeal for opinions and forms, 
plans aod counter-plans for sectarian growth, 
more satisfaction in gaining a convert to a creed, 
than aconvert from sin, and all the miserable 
brood of rivalries and jealousies which spring up 
under such fostering. There may be great ac- 
tivity, new churches may be built, much money 
may be raised, a great deal be done in the aame of 
religion, but after all it is a sort of infernal religion, 
whose chief spiritual products are pride, and jeal- 
ousy, aud evil speaking. 

Nay, one minister of this kind coming into such 
a town, makes himself a public nuisance. Busy, 
unscrupulous, ambitious, and very likely efficient, 
he proclaims that the peace and harmony and 
general friendliness which exist, are the signs of 
spiritual deadness, as if the harvest could never 
grow unless it were lashed by an incessant tem- 
pest. The people are dead, and the ministers 
unfaithful. He must have life, n.ust stir them up. 
His new methods attract attention. The old 
church no longer answers, and he must have a 
new one, and when built, its vacant places are 
to be filled by new converts. Forthwith a sec- 


tarian crusade begins. His peculiar doctrines | 


are urged as the conditions of eternal salvation. 
‘The contagion spreads, Attack produces defence. 
Devotional books cease to be read and controver- 
sial books take their place. Each society is 
afraid of losing and anxious to gain, and observes 
each Sunday what new member comes, or old 
members goes. Slanderous reports begin to 


Between them, there are many bonds | men, is this eternal jangle of sects, in which} 


| 


ciliation, ‘ answers the penal liability.’’ That 
is, the public, solemn confession of guilt made 


servedly occupy a place of more respect and | 

. ! 
weight. } . : f 
’ through sacrifice, the most impressive of al] reli- 
gious rites, answers the penal liability and 1s ac- 
cepted instead of the legal penalty. As to what 


follows in the next paragraph, we only repeat, 


One reason, we believe, why the character of | 
ministers has fallen in the respect of intelligent 


they are the leaders, about matters which every | 
reasonable man knows to be of secondary mo-| 
|ment. But above all we desire to see this broth- 


what we have in substance said before, that 
though repentance and restitution were in them- 


oy ae selves complete without the sacrifice, vet sacri- 
| erly concert among ministers of all denominations, | ; ge 
te es a ; | fice, as a most imposing part of the Jewish ritual, 
| beeause it is Christian, and because the state of | ; : 
pores | was employed to invest the whole act with a 
|disunion is an unholy one. 


The time has come when the influence of a pro- 
| fession must depend on its real usefulness. The | 


| ministry must show that it has a right to the con- | f the | ea ag m 
‘fidence and respect of all right minded men, or!” 0 AW, Clee WE Pe Pee Sa 
mitted. ‘* It was natural to throw the influence 


. . . . ! 
| every year it will sink to a lower level in the! : re 
¢ ‘ ih | of the most solemn rite of religion over the most 
|yeneral regard. Nor can ministers afford to) . ‘ af ' 
important transactions ;’’ and as far as the au- 


| throw away any legitimate and Christian source | ; 
| thority of the law was concerned, no transactions 


lof influence. They do not stand strong enough | ; : 
; ; -, | were more important than those which we have 
| to fight a double battle with the world, and with | 


leach other. Nor can any individual minister ex-| 
ey + ; ., | liarly natural to throw over them the influence 
ercise his legitimate influence for good, while ’ oe 
Ge ea : | of the most solemn of all rites. But that in its 
istanding alone. If Christianity be true, his po-| : : 
. ,:.| connection with ** those awful occasions where 

He needs the help of his| ~. ; pig 

| crimes were to be expiated,’’ it had a wholly 


| brethern, and they need his help. co : ; , 

‘ ms : . different meaning from what it plainly had on 
We believe the best interests of society are} : mn) 

| other occasions, is what we have no right to say, 


dependent on no single thing more than on keep- | i vena sor! Wie oda 
ing up toahigh standard, both of learning and of| a a a 
| character, the profession of the ministry. When — ; Bite Fs 
| ministers occupy their right place, they stand at| We quote the closing part of the article in the 


: | Eva ist, with t w - 

the fountain-head of human good. But their} . non, Sah Oe gray me . sails 
S ee atiiedis | tirely ready to accept, in the Evangelist’s sense, 

number must always be small, and if disunited, | ; ipl 
‘*the sacrifice of Christ as a revealed fact,”’ if 


they must be weak. We long for the time to | 887: 
‘ we can only find that it is revealed ; and that we 
come, when they shall be ready to forego minor | : os : 
. : shall examine ‘* the proofs’? which may be ad- 
differences for the sake of higher and holier ends, | > : : 3 
vanced with a sincere desire to learn what the 


and when they shall have that influence for good, | Seri . : 
which comes from a true fraternal and Christian | Scriptures have taught on this great subject. 


| more solemnly religious meaning, and thus to 
make the confession of guilt before God and man 
so fearful a thing as to preserve the sacredness 


mentioned. It must, therefore, have been pecu- 


| sition is a false one. 


‘« If men are punished for their sins adequate- 
ly, then the penalty is met. But the scheme of 
Preparation yor Cuuncn. salvation contemplates as one of its ends, to save 
;men from this punishment. This is done by 
j npervans for hearers as for preachers to prepare | substituting the death of Christ as a propitiatory 
| themselves for public worship. They who rush sacrifice, symbolized by the ancient propitiatory 
|thoughtlessly or with a mind full of worldly | sacrifices. In the government of God, the death 
| thoughts into the sanctuary, are not in a fit state | Of Christ is made to answer all the ends of law, 
: ome | in respect to those who by repentance and faith 
We should go to our) sitach themselves to the great sacrifice, that 
| public devotions with hearts attuned for them by | would be answered by their suffering the penalty 
jour private meditations and prayers. And on| in their own persons. 

‘entering the church, if, instead of looking round, | ‘‘Now assuming, for the moment {what we are 
: ' ; om , | prepared to prove, that this doctrine is no specu- 
| we utter a silent prayer for a divine blessing on US| Jation, but a great fact revealed in the Scriptures, 
jend those around us, it will add greatly to our) we think that all the difficulties which have aris- 


| union. 


It is almost as) 





jto profit by the service. 


F ‘ : one i : ” 
are not simple enough in our practice. ‘There is torrents, silent cataracts, 
: ° . . se ; ’ 

a quiet loveliness of character, springing from the |“ £/etious as the gates of heaven,”’ clothed with 


daily doing of Christ’s will, that will clothe us| perpetual rainbows, while in height accessible 
gr | only to 





with holiness, without our thinking any thin 
about ourselves, We can, like children, ask God 
when we wake in the morning, to help us to be 
good, if weask for nothing else, and, every hour, 
opportunities will come to the willing spirit, and 


“ The eagles, playmates of the mountain b!ast, 
The signs and wonders of the elements 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise.” 


Still farther north, we are tuld of the unequal- 
led splendor of the long polar nighis,—of the 


never-resting corruscations of the still mysteri- 


our petitions, How will you show a willing A Boresli f th 

spirit, do you ask? How will you be good in a! sia yn a. res apr yeaa etary 

simple way? We will tell you how it is done weneow gt and line, that span, fill or cross in 
: ‘| rapid flight the starry heavens. 


Perhaps when you leave your apartment in the | ’ 
- y f P | With these gorgeous sights we are prone to 


morning, the first one that meets you, is fretting, | h ne ; cy hi 
er . nis ave cheerless, gloom 0 y y 
worrying, scolding, ina word, is ‘“‘cross.”” As! ff ‘ -< f “J ne ee a ward 
you shall meet that person, will you reveal ‘what | i SD OUR OED DES ORRERERNEROND St NET ANNS 
| nificence. 


manner of spirit you are of."” Speak to him, ces But why need this be so! The win- 
| gently, be patient, be soothing, bring him back | ter-bound earth is not the abode of suffering, but 


to smiles and peace ; there is surely something | : : The birds have followed 
of Christ about you in the very power put forth. COPE SRSEE: 8: OH perennial seats. The 
The child you live with may do something very | insects have closed their area term of being, 
wrong, how wigtyo meet her? Shall she see you and Songges earth, linn 7 ne ee 
angry, vexed, provoked, or will you treat her | S°!Us germs of the next generation. Of other 
| animals, eome are torpid ; others, safely*housed, 


we must beware how we slight the answers to 





of repose and comfort. 


carelessly and coldly? If you remember Jesus in 
that hour, your words will be sad, but eainest_ feed on the harvest which an inscrutable instinct 
and kind and solemn. Have you never seen the | has taught them to garner ; others range the for- 
effect upon a child? Have you never heard one | &St in storm-proof coats of mail, with which hu- 
say when penitent, ‘“They talked so good to| ™4n art cannot begin to vie. Even in the region 


as ‘* The Spectator at the Potomac,””—a weekly 
newspaper in the German language, just started 
at Washington, of which the first number lies 
before us. We value it, not so much on account 
of its political complexion, and because it is to be 
4 supporter of the present administration, as_be- 
cause we have reasons for believing it will prove 
an efficient promoter of literary culture, sound 
opinion on general subjects, and pure morality 
among our naturalized American-born Germans. 

It is a striking fact that these persons cling ten- 
aciously to their own mother tongue,and are other- 

erwise so clannish in their affinities and associa- 

tions as to render them less open to our liberal 

ideas, and slower in becoming assimilated to our 

free government, than is desirable. It is no un- 

usual thing to find Germans in Pennsylvania, of 
the third or fourth generation from the emigrant, 

speaking the German as perfectly as a citizen of 
Leipsic. We know descendants of persons who 

came over early in the eighteenth century that 

now use the unadulterated language of their ances- 

tors. Hence the evident importance of circula- 

ting among them publications in the same tongue, 

but thoroughly American, as well as thoroughly 

Christian in their doctrine and spirit. There is 

already a Democratic German paper issued from 

Washington. It is well known that a very large 

proportion of our German voters, whether from 

a deliberate preference, or from associations with 

the name Democracy that they bring with them 

from the old countries, where it stands in simple 

and marked opposition to monoply and aristocra- 

cy, and denotes the popular tendency,—vote the 

Democratic ticket. 

Der Tuschaner am Potomac will contribute ef- 
fectually to raise the character of the class for 
which it is designed, and every reader of German 
who can afford it will do well to subscribe for it, | 
on account of its intellectual and moral aims and 
capabilities. The first number contains full re- 
ports of the doings and debates in Congress, a 
list of the members of both Houses, intelligence 
from the several States, editorial articles, foreign 
and Jocal news, a summary of last year's events, 
a pictorial plan of the House of Representatives 
and Senate Chamber, and other matter suitable 
to a national paper, all well printed. 

We have taken this favorable notice of ‘* The 
Spectator’’ the more readily, because we have 
had an agreeable acquaintance with the Editor, 
Rey. Friedrich Schimdt, as a German Lutheran 
preacher in the south part of this city, and know 
him to be a man of superior powers, as well as 
an accomplished scholar. 




















[For the Register.} 


TUCKERMAN INSTITUTE. 


At the outset of Dr. Tuckerman’s career, not 
a few of his friends cherished the hope that his 
great enterprise would facilitate, in a thousand 
ways, the access of the humbler classes to the 
means of intellectual instruction, refinement, re- 
creation, and elevation enjoyed by their fellow 
creatures of the wealthier classes. In part, this 
hope has been fulfilled. Dr. Tuckerman com- | 
menced with courses of pleasant and profitable 
Lectures for the children and young persons of 
his flock. Other things of the same kind have 
all along been attempted or are still maintained 
under the auspices of the Ministers at Large, in 
our own country. In Great Britain, our friends 
have adopted a plan for such things that promises 
to help them on very effectually. We allude to’ 








| cheap Concerts, Lectures, Institutes, &c. I 
| It wonld be far better in the United States to | 
| sdope this mode, instead of offering svch things | 
, gratuitously or as charities. We subjoin the 
following gratifying intelligence from a late 
| English paper :— 

“Tuckerman Institute. An_ institution 
bearing the above name, has for some months 
been in existence for the benefit of the working 


classes in Foxteth Park. It is situated in Bed- 
ford street, and has attached to it a news-roorn | 





LAST PRAYERS. 


Upon Time’s outer verge I stand, while laves 

My feet Eternity’s immortal waves, 

Knowing that all things which have been before 
Shall be to me no more ; 

That dreams, emotions, vanities, desires, 

Hope’s incense on the altar of youth’s fires, 

And man’s ambition, that have been before, 
Shall be no more ; 
No more the grief, 

The sting, the passion, penitence, relief, 

Sweet memories, the pearls of life’s brief story— 

Sad memories, that dim the rising glory— 

Joys which are spent, and sorrows gone before, 
No more, no more. 


Oh, God ! before I go, 
Permit my heart, its new-born zeal to know, 
To know and understand, as well as feel— 
My soul within this inantle broad and real 
To wrap itself from woe ; 
A day, an hour, a moment yet impart 
To hear the prayers of my o’erburthened heart ; 
Withhold the swoop of thy suspended sword, 
One moment yet, O Lord. 


O spirit mine ! 
How many hearts have mingled, dust with dust, 
Since first inspired me with immortal trust 
Thy spark divine? 
How many dwell in rapture or in woe 
Where now I go! 
And each hath felt in turn as I to-night, 
Remorse, dread, hope, peace, confidence, de’ight ; 
Each one, alone hath trod the path to God, 
Which all have trod. 
Nor found the road of all who turned to pray 
So difficult, when reason led the way; 
And I, though at this hour I know not why, 
Have always deemed it difficult to die— 
This body, which my soul shall know no more, 
This body, which God lent me—to restore. 


But now, at last, 
The Future’s radiant beams dispel the Past, 
And with the lid 
@f Heayen’s mysterious eye is Error hid, 
While ange! voices, I can hear them, hymn 
A requiem ; 
Error may be the sin and shame of Time, 
But not the crime— 
May cloud the sou! with shadows, but may not 
Its glory blot— 
May bar external light, to earth akin, 
But never that within. 
Hear and forgive, 
O Lord, the penitent, whose time is near— 
The suppliant, who soon shall cease to live, 
Forgive and hear. 
My heart recalls its visions from the past, 
The earliest and the last ~ 
The brilliant hues that streaked the morning skies- 
The morning wings, on which I sought to rise— 
The failing effort, and the soothing balm, 
The restoration to its early calm— 
The pause, the flight, the sudden ebb, the flow, 
The progress, and the end of all below ; 
All seem restored, commingled into one, 
The transient rainbow of my setting sun ; 
And ah ! how vividly in that recall 
I see, I feel the vanity of all, 
Rejoicing that whate’er of wrong there be, 
Thou seest, and none else have need to see ; 
Thou knowest, and none else can ever know, 
The guilt, abasement, pain, repentance, woe. 


O Father, spare 

The soul that passeth now all mortal care, 
Receive, and bless 

The spirit here released from earth’s caress ; 
In mercy bend 

Thine eyes upon the voyager towards his end, 
And lift his heart 

From out the dust of which it bears no part ; 
Forgive and hear, 

O Lord, the penitent whose time is near, 

The suppliant, who shall cease to live, 


Hear and forgive. 
(New Orleans Delta. 





onbgaenenscaaa —_ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REVIEW OF THE LAST HALF CENTURY: 
Rev. Wm. H. Knapp. Nantucket. 


One of the cant phrases of a class which may be 
called Amateur Spirttwalists, a phrase parroted 
from Carlyle without well understanding what he 
means, is that this is a Mechanical Age. Itseems 
to be supposed, except among a small class of 
persons remarkable for a peculiar rhetoric, that 
spiritual ideas have died out of the world. The 
truth is, that as compared witha century ago, there 
has been as great an improvement in the senti- 
ments and ideas of mankind, as in any thing else. 
Religion has a deeper hold on the hearts of men 
than it had a hundred years ago. The morals of 
Christendom are measured by higher standards.— 


a Sermon by 











NEW YORK EVANGELIST AND THE 
VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 


} 


| 
| Evangelist, as we sincerely do, the kind word 


|E 
| which it has applied to us. 
} 


‘“* We are well pleased to discuss, with a pa-| some way, is not an irrational idea. 


‘edification and to the power of the preacher. | en owe their origin to over-nice human specula- 


| tions, upon a subject which ‘lies in a province 
| wholly beyond the reach of human speculation.’ 
We may ask, How can an innocent being be 


| made to suffer for the guilty'—whether he suf- 
| fered the precise penalties of the law in kind and 
It gives us pleasure to reciprocate with the | amount!—and many other questions of a like 
s| ature, springing up from our own speculations. 
| But it is just here that we feel disposed to pause. 
| That the penalty of law should be answered in 


And if God 


per so courteous and candid in its temper and, has announced the death of Christ a vicarious 


of Christ for the sins of men. On our part we} 
shall aim to be strictly eritical and logical, and at | 
\the same time endeavor never to depart from the | 
| fair example of our opponents in the way of con- | 
| ducting the argument.”’ 

It may perhaps assist our readers if we hese | 
state precisely wherein we and the Evangelist 
agree, and what are the exact points at issue be- 
tween us. We agree, 

1. That there is, so far as we can see, no de- 
cisive philosophical objection to the doctrine of 
the stonement as explained by the Evangelist. 

2. That among many heathen nations sacrifice 
was considered by the worshippers to be of a) 
strictly expiatory or vicarious character. That | 
it really had any such influence on the divine 
jmind, isa point which we probably should both 
| decide in the negative. 
| 3. We have no doubt that many of the Jewish 
| worshippers regarded some of their sacrifices as 





| expiatory or vicarious. 
But what do the Sacred Writings teach as the 
| true meaning of sacrifice’ In reply to this ques- 
| tion we agree, 

| 1. That in certain cases restitution, penitence 
‘and sacrifice were accepted instead of the penalty 
‘that would otherwise have been inflicted. 

| 2. That in some cases where restitution and 
penitence alone were not sufficient to absolve the 
‘transgressor from punishment, the rivil penalty 
was remitted when sacrifice was added to resti- 
tution and penitence. 

Just at this point we differ. Wesay that sac- 
rifice in connection with restitution and penitence, 
was accepted instead of the penalty, and so far 
‘had something of a propitiatory and viearivus char- 
acter. As the consummation of the whole act of 
which restitution and penitence were essential 





parts, the sacrifice, like the sealing of a deed, 


manner, the great fact of our religion—the death | sacrifice, which he perceives to answer the de- 


mands of his law, and with which he is satisfied, 
why cannot we be satisfied on our part, simply 
to believe and obey the rule of salvation? Let 
us accept the sacrifice of Christ asa revealed 
fact, and then we can say with the Register, 
‘ Faith in Christ and in God as revealed to us 
in his Son, a faith showing itself in the fidelity 
of our lives, in prayer, in submitting our hearts 
to the influences of the Holy Spirit, in love to 
God and love to man, is the one thing needful to 
our salvation.” We only ask that this faith in 
Christ shall contemplate him as he is revealed, 
‘the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world.’ 

** Our proofs that the death of Christ was a vi- 
carious and propitiatory sacrifice we shall reserve 
for another article.’’ 





ADVERTISING IN CHURCHES. 


Some of our pulpits are made advertising 
boards ; and notices are read fromthem, which 
have no reference to religious purposes. When 
the pulpit refuses to give such notices, they ob- 
trude themselves in other ways on the attention 
of the congregation. A few Sundays ago, there 
was left in every pew of a church in this vicini- 
ty an advertisement of an exhibition to take 
place during the ensuing week, by the ‘‘prince 
of funny fellows,” and on the paper was an en- 
graving of ‘‘the prince himself’ with his guitar. 
It is very seldom that any notices but those of 
religious meetings in which the society are par- 
ticularly interested, should be given in achurch. 
They break in harshly on the services of the 
sanctuary. 





A peaceful conscience, honest thoughts, virtu- 
ous actions, and an indifference for casual events, 
are blessings without end, satiety, or measure. 

[Seneca. 


met’? You will only be thinking of the child, 
and its sin, and you will find the child is im- 
pressed by your goodness, and yet not yours 
but Christ’s. 
kind words spoken by another, you may be si- 
| lent, but if you can think of any pleasant thing 
wherewith to change that mood of mind, to check 
that current of thought, and feeling you have there 
done your master good service. ‘Very simple 
service,’’ perhaps you will say, but we do not 
scorn the simplest service, for those we love in 
this world. It is not the magnitude, but the 
spirit of the gift fur which Jesus cares. 

You are sick? will you be fretful, impatient, 
or repining? or will you be thoughtful and un- 
selfish * The very effort to overcome will make 
you more like Him, who overcame for you. You 
are going among the poor!’ Do you feel conde- 
scending, as if you were conferring a favor, or 
will you give the hearty clasp of the hand, sit 
down by the aged one and listen to her patiently, 
and smile upon the child, dirty, ragged and repel- 
ling as it may be, thatis looking so inquiringly 
in your face? As you shall be attractive or repul- | 
sive, so will you be like or unlike Him, whom | 
you would serve. We will go with you, where 
you may have thought no righteousness can be, 
to the brilliant crowded assembly. Can there be 
anything more worldly? Will you be full of 
frivolity, selfishness and vanity, or will you be | 
simple, truthful, natural? Jesus will know his | 
disciple there, as well as when in her chamber, 
kneeling. All this is simple enough. Christi- 
anity is a childlike obedience to the Father—our 
lives daily and hourly answering the question, 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’’ 

There is no surer result of practical Christi- 
anity, than simplicity of character. The heart 
at one with God and Jesus, can afforé to be read by 
man. It must come, if there be any earnestness 
in our hearts, any fervor in our prayers, any life 
in our efforts. Such simplicity will clothe us 
with loveliness and righteousness like a garment, 
and we shall be all unconscious, save of our mas- 
ter’s presence,—too busy finding out, 

“How many simple ways there are to bless,” 

to think any thing about ourselves. We shall 
only love Christ more and more, love to pray 
more and more, find our sympathies every day 
becoming more intense and unselfish. Shall we 
not know, shall we not teach others to know, the 
meaning of the expression, ‘‘Our Life is hid with 
Christ in God?” 





To ovr Porticat Corresponnents. We 
profess to be very particular about our original 
poetry. At least three quarters of what we re- 
ceive is not fitted for our purpose, though much 
of it isgood. We have not yet published a line 
written by any one of our own number. We 
hope that any of our poetical correspondents 
whose pieces do not appear in the Register, will 
remember that in not publishing their contribu- 
tions we are doing to them as we do to ourselves- 
and as, under a change of circumstances, we 
should wish them to do to us. 





We are sorry to see that the Bible Christian, 
a modest but excellent paper published in Mon- 





You may hear harsh, severe, un-| 


of perpetual ice, may be witnessed scenes of ani- 
mal enjoyment as intense and as vivacious as in the 
torrid zone. Thus has God met the winter-needs 
of his lower creatures, while to man he has given 
skill so to temper every inclement element of the 
season, that, as climate increases in severity, 
its power over human comfort diminishes in the 
same proportion. The maximum of general suf- 
fering from cold is probably reached in Jtaly and 
the south of Spain, where frost is more feared 
and felt in the palaces of the nobility than in the 
dwellings of the Northern peasantry. 
other hand, we are told of the domestic comfort 
enjoyed in the turf-thatched houses and around 
the turf-fires of the Icelanders, than whom no 
people love their soil more dearly or forsake it 
with greater reluctance. If then the mantle of 
| divine love covers man and beast in every zone 
and at every season, why should we not admire 
and adore, when God ‘ giveth snow like wool, 
and scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes,’’ as well 
as when “‘ he sendeth his word and melteth them, 
causeth the wind to blow, and the waters to 





flow ?”’ 





‘THE SPECTATOR AT THE POTOMAC. 


GERMANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


New tokens are constantly appearing that we 
are a mixed people. How various are not only 
the natural elements of which we are composed, 
but the influences under which we are growing ! 
What a singularly diversified nurture is that 
under which the American character is being 
ripened, the American nationality consolidated, 
the American Future evolved ! 

Here is another sign that continental as_ well 
as insular Europe is exporting itself to the 
Western world, and that the improvidence, men- 
dacity, and general unsteadiness of the Irish 
Catholics among us are to have some favorable 
offset, even within the limits of emigration itself, 
in the thrift, patience and obstinate perseverance 
of the Germans. We do not mean to cast an 
unqualified reproach at the present generation of 
Treland. We have not the least sympathy with 
that narrow and bigotea prejudice that would ex- 
clude them from the circle of our charities when 
they come, fainting fugitives from the Old World’s 
misgovernment, debilitated by its hereditary 
diseases and starving with its unresisted famine, 
to our shores. Could the Irish emigrant point 
to such a father-land, with such institutions, as 
the German, he would be a different creature cer- 
tainly from what he is. We only congratulate 
the country that it receives some of the better 
products of European civilization along with the 
superstition and immorality which are the fruit of 
its barbarism. 

But our German population is very far from 
being as intelligent, as well indoctrinated in the 
spirit and letter of our laws, or even as well sup- 
plied with the simplest rudiments of mental edu- 
cation, as all American citizens, and subjects of 
a Republic, ought to be. We have been greatly 
surprised recently at learning facts that show both 
the immense extent of this portion of our people, 
(they now number four millions) especially in the 
Middle and WesternStates,and their backwardness 
in getting Americanized. And on both accounts 





treal, is to be given up. 


we rejoice in the establishment of such a journal 


and a library, containing a well selected set of| There is an infinitely wider philanthropy. Few 


On the «| of the advantages which the institution affords, 


books, nine hundred volumes in number. The | 
institution, which is held in a school-room, is 
| open forthe members from 7 o’clock in the eve- 
| ning until 10, at the exceedingly low charge of 
jone penay per week. Lectures on various sub- 
| jects are also a prominent feature in the institu- 
; tion; and there are in addition, other attractions 
| of an intellectual tendency, all combining to ren- 
| der the institution one deserving of the attention 
,and support of those for whose especial benefit it 
|has been founded. It is gratifying to be able to 
| state that, to a considerable extent, the working 
| classes residing at Foxteth Park avail themselves 





i 





| the room being nightly well attended, as well as 
the lectures in which much interest is taken. 
| The success of the plan has authorized such men 
“as William Rathbone, Thomas Harvey, Thomas 
Bolton, and R. V. Yates, well known phuilan- 
| thropists of Liverpool, to act as trustees of the 
| Institution. They are confident that at no dis- 
|tant day what they have in charge will rank 
among the leading institutions of the vicinity for 
the intellectual, moral, and social improvement 
of the working classes. Too much praise can- 
| vot be awarded to its founder, the Rev. Francis 
| Bishop, whose object in naming it after the great 
American philanthropist, Tuckerman, will be 
generally apparent to our readers.”’ 





We would add, why cannot we have similar 
| institutions opened in Boston and throughout the 

Union, in the name or in the spirit of Tucker- 
‘man? Reading Rooms, Libraries, Lectures, 
| Concerts, and every thing of the kind might be 
| provided, at a few cents an evening or a week. 
| We are sure that they would be well attended 
/and crowned with eminent success. 

Good Saturday evening Concerts, vocal and 
| instrumental, at five cents a ticket, would make 
the best beginning perhaps. We commend the 
whole subject to the general attention of our 
‘friends. C. F. B. 





Sunpay Evenine Lectures. The first lec- 
ture of this course was delivered last Sunday 
evening, at the Church of the Saviour, in Bed- 
ford street, by the Rev. Dr. Gannett. The 
subject was the ‘‘Importance of Opinions, as 
the basis ofa Religious life.”” ‘The evening 
was pleasant and the house was crowded to over- 
flowing. Indeed many came who were unable 
to obtain admittance. Dr. Gannett urged, with 
great force, the necessity of having some opin- 
ions, of some sortor other—of having some 
decided and positive belief—as the foundation of 
a religious life. We are unable to give an ab- 
stract of his discourse, and must therefore beg 
our readers to be content with this bare allusion 
to it. 

Che subject of tomorrow evening’s lecture, 
which will be held inthesame place, is, God— 
His Holiness, Sovereignty, Paternity. We feel 
assured that the audience, who were so much 
edified, as well as gratified last Sabbath eve- 
ning, will not fail to attend, again, tomorrow. 








[For the Register.] 

{n the Obituary of Mrs Stevens, which appear- 
ed in the Christian Register last week, there were 
several mistakes. 

Instead of Caroline it should have been Caro- 
line P.—Instead of Waldo Stephens it should 
have been Daniel W. Stevens.—For Mrs. Ste- 
phens it should have been Mrs. Stevens. 

D. W. 8. 


persons consider what an immense enlargement 
there has been of the humane, moral and religious 
sentiments. The progress of the Christian world 
in this respect is well stated in this excellent ser- 
mon, delivered by Rev. Wm. H. Knapp, of Nan- 
tucket, on the close of the year and the half cen- 
tury. We find it published in the Nantucket In- 
quirer. 

«Js it said that all this is mere intellectual and 
material progress, and that there has been no 
corresponding moral and spirituai advanzement? 
Then | would answer, that if this were true, it 
would not be any violation of that great law of 
human progress, which always requires the lower 
to proceed and prepare the way for the higher— 
which requires that men shall be fed, clothed, and 
relieved from exhausting toil and made physically 
comfortable, as the first condition of spiritual de- 
velopment. But the statement is not true in any 
absolute or general sense. We admit that our 
physical progress has been greater than any other. 
This has been the most distinguished characteristic 
of the period which we are now reviewing. But 
we have also made unparalleled advances in all 
the higher departments of life. 

‘“ How far back are we to date the commencement 
of our public libraries, our lyceums, our scientific 
lectures, our cheap books, periodicals, people’s 
magazines, and nearly all our means of literary 
culture? How long is it since the missionary en- 
terprise had its birth?—since that great temper- 
ance reform commenced, which has carried health, 
peace and plenty, with good manners and steady 
habits, into millions of homes? How far back are 
we to look for the origin of our Benevolent and 
Mutual-Aid Associations ?—our Peace, Prison Dis- 


| cipline, Anti-Slavery, and other moral and philan- 


thropic societies? How old are our Asylums for 
the Insane ?—our Reform Schools, and all similar 
institutions? How long have we heard of that 
Socialism, which seeks to organize labor for the 
protection and benefit of the laboring classes, or of 
any of the great means of ameliorating and im- 
proving their condition? All these are the work 
of the present generation, and as peculiar to it as 
the Telegraph or Steam Navigation. Our young 
people have witnessed its birth and growth, and so 
are too familiar with them to realize how great 
and peculiar they are. If they have not al) been 
as successful as their advocates desired or antici- 
pated, they all show the new direction which the 
public mind has recently taken ; they ali equally 
indicate that rising spirit of humanity, philanthro- 
py and Christian love which inspired them.” 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, for January. 185. 

A letter from Mr. Godey to the Editor of a 
Southern paper, will show on what principles his 
periodical is conducted in one particular. We 
cannot recommend it as a work which any lady of 
true cultivation would desire to have. The pres- 
ent number contains a half-length engraving of 
the editor, and a laudatory aotice of himself which 
no man of delicacy or self-respect would publish 
in his own journal. The following is the letter re- 


ferred to. 
Puitapenrnta, December 4, 1849. 


To the Editors of the Telegraph. 

Gentiemen: I have just been made aware, by 
an article in the ‘ South Carolinian, that you have 
made an attack on the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ for entertain- 
ing and publishing opinions against the institutions 
of the South. I have been publishing the Lady’s 
Book fur twenty years, and if in that time one line 
can be found aspersing in any way Southern insti- 
tutions, I am willing to fall under censure. If I 
am responsible for publishing articles from writers 
who write for Abolition papers, how much more 
open to censure must the proprietors of ‘ Sartain’s 
Magazine’ be, whose contributors are mostly of 
that class, and who have published articles of that 
character, two of which I enclose. Why, then, 
should I be blamed? I call upon you, as gentle- 
men and publishers, to do me but simple justice in 
this matter. Where the fault belongs, there let the 
eensure fall. I send you a January number.— 
You will see that Grace Greenwood’s name 1s 
withdrawn from the cover, where it was placed no- 








minally as editor, she never having had the least 
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control over its columus. I have not seen the ar- 
ticle in your paper alluded to, and should like to 
receive it. " 
country should not make me liable for an offence 
never committed. 
«| trust, gentlemen, you will do. 
this case, or show me that I A ge 
“ $ u »y¥ ’ 
oe ry a Gopvey.” 


; i for 
eg CaLenpar ; or, Wit and Wisdom 
"i bok the Year. New "York: G. P. Putnam. 


1850. Sold by Crosby & Nichols. 

A literary curiosity. Every day in the year has 
a paragraph. In that paragraph is recorded some 
memorable historical event which took place on 
hat day ; and then follows an apt quotation, pre- 
sisely fitting that event, from the great master- 
poet. It keeps to a due appreciation of the univer- 
sality of Shakspeare’s genius. Probably nothing 
ever happened to which some line of his will not 
appropriately apply. We may say without irre- 
verence that if the Bible has a text for every moral 
and religious theme conceivable by man, Shak- 


| Tue West. Letters just received from the 
| West express the high opinion and general favor 


Surely, living in a different part of ad entertained towards Rev. Mr. Shippen of Chica- 
| go, (Ill.) We trust that his ministry in that 
do me justice in) thriving city will be long and prosperous. 


The 
‘* Christian ’’ churches in that part of Illinois are 
receiving considerable accessions. Some new 
societies have been formed, some old ones re- 
vived, and their labors seem more blessed than at 
any previous period. 


Prof. Norton’s great work on the ‘‘ Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels”’ is in process of distribution 
among the principal Theological Schools and 
Colleges in the United States. Those who do 
not receive the circulars, can make application to 
Rev. F. W. Holland, Boston. 


Mr. Francis C. Witttams has accepted the 
invitation from the First Congregational Church 
and Soriety in North Andover, under the Pastor- 





speare’s dramas furnish @ motto for every chapter 
ef human history. We recommend that this little 
pook be placed wherever there is danger of dull 
company and stupid evenings. It will rapidly be- 
get laughter, and that of no empty kind. It will 
stimulate thought, encourage reading, kindle the 
fancy, quicken humor, and afford a diversion more 
than merely innocent. We shall best praise the 
book by quoting continuously the contents of a 
single page Ifthe reader does not go and >buy 
the book, he must be a happy man that he can af- 
ford to forego the pleasure : 

April 18th. Judge Jeffries died,—1689. 

« © be thou damn’d, inexorable dog ! js 

anny oe wt Sorehont af} Pp awrag om 4, &cene 1. 
April 19th. Lord Byron died,— 1824. 
“ Yes, Lion sick, sick of proud heart; you may Call it 


lancholy, if you will favor the man ; but by my head ‘tis 
pride. rete (Troilus and Cressida, Act 2, Scene 2. 


April 20th. Dissolution of the Rump Parlia- 


ment,—1653. 
“Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once.” (Macbeth, Act 3, Scene 4. 
April 21st. Abelard died,—1142. 


“ Love is your master, for he masters you : 
And he that is so yoked by a fool rere 
Should not, methinks, be chronicled for wise. 
[T'wo Gentlemen of Verona, Act 1, Scene 1. 
April 22d. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle,—1748. 


“This peace is nothing but to rust iron, increase tailors, 
and breed ballad makers.” [Coriolanus, Act 4, Scene 5. 


BrstioTHeca Sacra anpd THEOLOGICAL Review. Jan 


1550. 

This work, of which we have received the Janu- 
ary number, is an honor to American Theology. 
It is always filled with the researches of eminent 
scholars and the productions of able minds. It 
stands apart and occupies a place by itself. For 
theological scholars, there is no periodical work in 
this country--nor do we know of any abroad,— 


al care of the Rev. Bailey Loring, to settle with 
them in the Christian Ministry,—Mr. Loring’s 
connection having been dissolved on account of 
| ill health. 

At their parish meeting on Tuesday last, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Resotved,—That in view of the dissolution of 
the pastoral relations of the Rev. Bailey Loring, 
induced by the state of his health, we tender 
him the warm sympathies of this society, and 
would express to hint its ardent desire for his 
welfare and happiness. 

Resolved,—That an association with him for 
nearly forty years, on the part of parents and 
children, the living and the departed, during 
which time uncommon unanimity has existed be- 
tween the individual members of this large socie- 
ty, and between the society and their Pastor, can 
never be dissolved in the hearts of its members, 
however the legal bonds, which unite them, may 
be severed. 


Resolved,—That this feeble token of personal 
friendship, on the part of the members of his so- 
ciety, be communicated by the Parish Clerk to 
our beloved teacher and friend, and be entered 
on the records of the society. 

JAMES STEVENS, Parish Clerk. 


Nortu Anpover, January 23d, 1850. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, Jan. 22nd, 1850. 

Messrs. Epirors :—Some weeks since I no- 
ticed an article in the Register, headed, ‘* Who 
is Mr. Thomas L. Harris?’ , In that article, af- 
ter some commendatory remarks, I find this sen- 
tence—‘‘ He ought to study Philosophy and 
Mathematics, and cherish a profound respect for 
common sense.”’ It strikes me, that a paper, 
professing, as the Register does, to advocate 





which will better repay the attention given to it. | “* Liberty, Holiness, Love,” might use a little 


The present number contains articles on “The 
Present State of Biblical Science,” by Prof. Ed- 
wards : Exegetical and Theological Examination 
of Jokn i: 1—18, by Prof. Stuart; Review of 
Talvj on the Colonization of New England, by 
Prof. C. E. Stowe; Classical Education in the 


German Gymnasia, by Dr. Hermann Wimmer ; 


College Education, by Prof. W. G. T. Shedd ; In-| 


troduction to the Book of Job ; Explanation of dif- | 


ficult Texts in Genesis; Libraries in Bostun andj 
Vicinity ; Notices of New Publications ; and Miscel- 


lanies 


A Cuarrer IN THE Book oF Provipence : The twelfth 
Apniversary Address before the Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary, Aug. 1, 1849: by Edward Hitchcock, D. D. 
LL.D, President of Amherst Coliege. Published by the 
Trustees. Amberst: J. S.& C. Adams. 1649. 


After tracing, with much ingenuity and in a vi- 


gorous style, the workings of a Providential Power | 
and Plan through the leading events of sacred, | 
civil, philosophical and literary history from the} 


more encouraging fraternal tone, when speaking 
| of one who is laboring so hard in’a sister city to 
| advanee these great ends. Mr. Harris’s labors 
are great, he devotes himself to every good and 
| philanthropic work with the energy of one who 

loves all mankind with a brother’s love, and feels 
| for the sinning and sorrowing ones as if their suf- 
| ferings were his own. Would that we had more 
such men! In these labors he spares not his 
own health, but often works beyond his strength. 


I send you, with this, a sermon preached by 


| him on the Sabbath after the report, disclosing 


the immense amount of juvenile crime and desti- 
tution in this city, was made public. I do not 
| for a moment doubt that, if such a sermon had 
| been preached on that day in every pulpit in this 
city, it would result in an immediate remedy of 
the evil. As I returned to my home after listen- 
ing to it, I asked a young lady who had attended 


earliest times, President Hitchcock passes to a full! one of the most fashionable churches in this city, 


and cordial eulogy of Miss Lyon, the former Prin-| «What did your minister 


preach about?’’ 


cipal of the Holyoke Seminary, and recently de. | ss OL,,”’ eaid eho, ‘it was a beautiful miesionary 


ceased—the accomplished and devoted Teacher of | 
three thousand pupils, at Derry, N. H., at Ipswich, | 
and afterwards at South Hadley,—with interesting 
accounts of her life, character and labors. 


Y ENCE OBE SovrTney’ 

ne Lire AnD CORRESPONDENCE OF Ropert 

z Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey» 
M. 4.. Curate of Rhumflond, Cumberland. 


The Harpers are bringing out this important | 
work in a serial form, and the first number of the | 
series is before us, in clear type, with double col- 
umns. It is a good chance to buy a cheap book. | 
The way Southey wrote onr English tongue, and 
his place in the literary history of his times, enti- | 
tle everything belonging to him to a place in 
every scholar’s library. 

Imecann, as I saw tr: The character, condition and pros- 
pects of the people : by Wm. 8S. Balch. New York : 
Geo. P. Putnam. 1850. 

This is a very readable volume of travels by an 
intelligent observer. The title page is a good des- 
cription of the contents, It is not a philosophical 
or historical work ; but the writer gives an account 
of what he saw and presents the kind of informa- 
tion which a general reader is likely to desire +in 
order to jadge of the state of things for himself. 

It may be found at Crosby & Nichols. 


Hest’s Mercnant’s Macazine: to be had of | 
Crosby & Nichols. 





NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


InstaLLation aT Upton. The installation | 
of the Rev. Geo. S. Ball as Paster of the Unitar- 
ian Society at Upton took place on Thursday, | 
the 17th inst. The order of exercises was as | 


follows : 
Introductory prayer by Rev. A. B. Fuller of| 





evening at the church in Bedford Street. 
| vices to commence at seven o’clock. 


sermon, urging us to make greater efforts for the 
conversion of the Heathen!’’ Here lies the evil. 
There is wealth enough in New York. There 
is benevolence enough. But in Boston, where 
wealth is so judiciously expended, and benevo- 


| lence so systematically diffused, you have no idea 


how much we need efforts like Mr. Harris’s here 
in New York. Mr. Harris’s friends are making 
an effurt to build a church for him in the course 
of the present season. The ladies of his parish 
intend to hold a fair some time in the month of 
April, that they may do what they can to help. 
Are there no friends of humanity in Boston who 
can spare us of theirabundance? Any contribu- 
tions will be gratefully received. At any rate, 
let the hand of Christian sympathy be extended, 
and give these benevolent efforts the credit of be- 
ing consistent with ‘* common sense.” 
M. W. P. 





| {gr We would remind our readers, that the 
| Second Lecture of the course of the Sabbath 
Evening Lectures, will be delivered tomorrow 
. Ser- 
Subject.— 
God ; His holiness, sovereignty and paternity. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 














MISSIONARY MEETING. 


We give below the remainder of the report of 
the interesting meeting, held at the Church of 
the Saviour in Bedford st., on the evening of 
Sunday before last. 

Dea. Greele was followed by the Rev. Mr. 
Mourtford from England, who said that much of 


Manchester, N. H.; Reading Scriptures by Rev. | the missionary movements in England depends 
E. E. Hale of Worcester, Mass. ; Sermon by! ypon the spirit of those who are engaged in them 


Rev. Calvin Lincoln of Fitchburg; Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Samuel Clarke of Uxbridge ; 
Charge by Rev. Alonso Hill of Worcester ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. F. R. Newell 
of Brewster; Address to the people by Rev. E. 
B. Wilson of Grafton; Concluding Prayer by 
Rev Joseph Allen D. D. of Northboro. 

The sermon was from Ist Peter, III. 18.— 
«« For Christ hath once suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.”’ 
Subject the mode in which Christianity accom- 
plishes its mission. This was shown to be by the 
regeneration of the individual man, and éhrough 
him of society. 

The exercises were listened to by one of 
those large assemblies, gathered from far 
and near, it is so refreshing to meet on such 
occasions and which frequent ministerial changes 
have almost made peculiar to by-gone days. 

Upton, to its praise be it spoken, has until a 
few past weeks had only two Pastors ever settled 
in the town, the latterof whom, Rev. Mr. Wood, 
enjoyed a protracted ministry of over halfa cen- 
tury and continuing till his death. 

In the evening an interesting conference meet- 
ing was held in which Rev. Messrs. Hale, Stacy, 
Fuller, Newell, Chaffee and Mr. Chapin, parti- 
cipated. 

The Upton society has grown up almost spon- 
taneously, there having been no Unitarian preach- 
ing there until within three years, during which 
they have erected a substantial church which is 
well filled, and settled a pastor. 

May success attend these and all other efforts 
for the upbuilding of our common Zion. F. 


Firswimitiam, N. H. Rev. John Brown of 


| —most of them were sectarian in their character, 
| and those especially connected with the East In- 


dies and the Pacific, were sustained at a success, 


sadly disproportioned to their mental, moral and 
| pecuniary cost. But the missionary movements 
/among the Unitarians in England were about 
their own doors. He trusted there was no need 
of such labors in this country. But whatever 
might be thought necessary, he hoped that in view 
of the greater advantages this country had enjoy- 
ed from its settlement, for working out the prin- 
| ciples of religion in their purity, in view of the 
| great influence which as liberal Christians, might 
be exerted by the leading minds of this city, and 
the influence which they are exerting abroad, 
with the works of Channing, that nothing would 
be left undone to prevent the rapid progress of this 
country in prosperity, from making its people ma- 
terially minded. 

Rev. Mr. Bellows said he feared that there was 
no place in the world where the influence of this 
movement was less likely to be realized than in 
Boston, where ithad its origin. And this wasa 
necessary result. Could those who are engaged 
in it, go abroad beyond its influence, then from 
the want of it would they esteem it the more 
highly. Some minds there are who profess to be 
governed by a common sense view of religion, in 
which the feeling exists that liberal views of 
Christianity should be left to take care of them- 
selves, and run their career, unaided. Religion 
never did run alone, and never will—much less 
will liberal Christianity, if left to itself. It must 
be taken up and tended, and pushed, if its friends 
wish to prevent its deeay and evaporation, from 
inactivity. Asa means of propagation of the 


Fitzwilliam has taken charge of the Academy of| views which they esteemed, it was necessary 


Hingham. 


that means be provided, and he was persuaded 





| deeper. 


that was the best attestation of a man’s spiritual 
faith, which led him to give liberally to dissemi- 
nate his views. 

In answer to the objections raised by others, 
that the machinery of societies tended to foster a 
spirit of sectarianism, Mr. Bellows defended 
such means, as being necessary to accomplish 
wuch good, and as not being subject to the objec- 
tions supposed. As an instance of what can be 
done by small means, combined, he stated that 
the American Messenger, the organ of the Ame- 
rican Tract Society, circulated monthly 165,000 
copies, at an expense of only $15,000 per year. 

Hon. Messrs. Fearing and Fairbanks spoke up- 
on the obligations of Christians to aid in the work 
of putting a stop to the ravages of sin, the for- 
mer dwelling upon the responsibility which men 
of wealth will be held for the wealth entrusted 
to them by God, for his service. 

He feareé, should no greater efforts be 
made for the promotion of Christianity, that the 
blessings now so bountifully enjoyed might be 
taken from us. Mr. Fearing also made some 
statements upon the facilities with which young 
man can be educated at Meadville, $50 year being 
sufficient for that purpose; and addressing himself 
to the chairman, he said, the sum of $50 annually 
contributed by him for thirty years,a time which he 
might hope to live, and he trusted it might be 
much longer, would give an education to ten 
young men, who might devote themselves en- 
tirely to this work. With how much satisfac- 
tion would such an act be viewed at the close of 
a well spent life! 

Rev. Dr. Gannett said that the remark of the 
speaker that a liberal contribution would be con- 
sidered an attestation to one’s belief, had struck 
him with unusual force. He then stated that he 
had an interesting fact to communicate to the 
meeting. At the recent session of the Associa- 
tion at Springfield, one of the brethren rather 
lightly remarked that the Association would look 
to the church where they were holding its ses- 
sions for a contribution of $500. At the next 
assembling of the meeting they were unexpected- 
ly told that they need have no fears about the 
amount required of them, for it should be forth- 
coming. The result has proved that they have 
done even better than they promised, as a draft 
for $545 recently received from them will show, 
It would not be difficult to estimate how large a 
sum would be raised from the churches which 
the committee of the Association design to call 
upon, should they all contribute in a like propor- 
tion. 

Dr. Gannett strongly urged the importance of 
the work of missions, and trusted that in a city 
like Boston, where every provision is made for 
the bodily wants of man, that it would not be 
necessary for him to put the question whether it 
was better to save a soul, or tlothe a body. 

Mr. Knight said he wished to occupy the time 
of the meeting, only to relate an incident which | 
took place immediately before he left his home. | 
A lady belonging to another denomination, stated 
that in the church with which she was connected 
$1400 were raised last year for missionary pur- 
poses. The pledge of $1000 by the Church of 
the Saviour, had been made a subject of gratula- 
tion, and the sum was thought to be a very liber- 
al one—but when he told the audience that the 
church contributing the $1400 were not possess- 
ed of a fourth of the wealth of the other, he feared | 
the latter would be obliged to set its mark high- | 
er in order to establish its claims to liberality. 











a 

Rev. Wituram Ware’s Lectvers. We are 
glad to see announced a short course of Lectures | 
on Florence, Rome, and Italian Life, to be deliv-| 
ered in this city by the Rev. William Ware, for- | 
merly of New York, the accomplished author of} 
Zenobia, Acrelian, and Julian. Mr. Ware has 
recently spent a year in Italy, and few persons | 
among us have gone thither better qualified, by | 
education, taste, and an enthusiastic spirit, to ap-| 
preciate the works of ancient and modern art col- 
lected in the great capitals of that delightful | 
land.— Transcript. 


Pvstuic Barus 1x Boston. Dr. Samuel] Cabot, 
Jr. lately read before the Society in aid of Social 
Improvement, at the Warren street Chapel, a 
report on public baths. This is a very important 
matter, and one that has been greatly neglected | 
in this country. We hope that amidst the many | 
improvements of the present day, this will receive 
its proper share of attention. ‘Clean hands ac- 
company a pure heart,’ in a literal as well as in 
a spiritual sense. The Transcriptsays, that the 
Report ‘‘presents, in a succint and cogent man- 
ner, the expediency of establishing public baths 
|and wash houses, and, after giving a history of 
| the success of similar establishments in Europe, 
‘shows how Boston may have them ata trifling | 
| expense.” 
It isnot merely as a safeguard against physical 
jevil, that Dr. Cabot urges this subject upon the 
jattention of the wealthier and more educated 
iclasses. Personal cleanliness exerts its influence 
‘not only on the surface of the body. It strikes | 
It reaches the inward man. Cleanli- 
The purer the body 





| ness induces self respect. 
| the purer the thought. 

The Doctor gives extracts from English re- 
| ports showing the great success of the experi-| 
| ments in London and Liverpool of opening pub- 
‘lie baths. The wash houses proved to be a still 
greater boon. It was ascertained that poor peo- 
ple came from a distance of several miles to avail 
themselves of the advantages afforded. 

The wash houses, to which Dr. Cabot refers, 
are eagtablishments, which contain al] the con- 
veniences, for washing and cleansing clothes. 
The poor, who have none of these conveniences, 
are thus furnished witha place, where they can 
cleanse their apparel, as well as their bodies. 
Dr. Cabot recommends an establishment, where 
the first halfof the week shall be devoted to 
washing and the last half to bathing. Free tick- 
ets should be issued, tnder the direction of a com- 
mittee, and others sold at the lowest price, pos- 
sible. Wecommend the plan to the attention 
of our philanthropists. 


Hovsss ror THE Poor. Paris is about to 
imitate the example of London with regard to 
lodging-houses for the poor. A society has 
been formed, which already comprises eleven 
hundred members, many of thern men of wealth 
and rank, the object being to build comfortable 
tenements for the children of poverty and toil, 
not only in Paris, but, if possible, in every large 
city of the republic. The capital of this society 
is to be six millions of francs, or £240,000 ster- 
ling. Itis under the patronage of the Presi- 
dent, who is said to take a lively interest in its 
success. Its aim, says La Presse, is to provide 
for the residents of our cities wholesome, well 
aired lodgings, at prices below those which they 
now pay for a single chamber in unwholesome 
houses. 


Navat Rerorm. A meeting in behalf of Na- 
val Reform, was held at the State House, on 
Thursday evening of last week. It was called 
by Watson G. Haynes, and Gen. Wilson, of 
Natick. presided. The hall was well filled.— 
Addresses were made by Mr. Haynes and others, 
in favor of abolishing flogging and the use of spirit 
in the United States Navy. Several meetings, 








for this purpose, have lately been held. Their 
object is a good one, and we wish them success. 


Borns’ Lirerary Cuve ot Bostox. We 
learn from the Courier, that an association has 
been formed in this city, with the above title.— 
Its members, according to that paper, are already 
numerous, including many gentlemen of literary 
distinction, and the society bids fair to operate 
beneficially for the progress of intelligence. Its 
meetings are to be held monthly, and papers on 
general literary subjects are to be read and dis- 
cussed at each. The society is confined by no 
sectional rules in admitting members ; the pres- 
ence of mind is theonly qualification required, 
independently of good mora! character. 


Harvarp Universiry. We learn trom. the 
Courier of the 18th inst., that the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard University met at the Senate 
Chamber on the 17th., Gov. Briggs, presiding. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Lowell, when, on motion of Governor Ever- 
ett, it voted to proceed to the choice of Secretary 
in place of the late Dr. Pierce, and a committee 
was appointed to receive and declare the votes. 
They reported that the whole number of votes 
was 50, of which Rev. Alexander Young, D. D. 
had 48, and was elected. Dr. Young expressed 
his thanks, accepted the office, and the Governor 
thereupon administered to him the oath of office. 

The Secretary announced that there existed 
three vacancies in the permanent Board, caused 
by the resignation by Rev. Dr. Parkman of his 
pastoral charge, the death of Dr. Pierce, and by 
the removal of George Bancroft from this Com- 
monwealth. A letter from the last named gen- 
tlemaa was read, expressing his continued inter- 
est in the concerns of the institution, though he 
has ceased to be amember of the Board. It was 
stated that a nominating list was now open. 

James T. Austin read the report of the visiting 
committee appointed last year, in which the con- 
dition and prospects of the College were repre- 
sented as being exceedingly flattering. Reports 
on the accounts of the Treasurer ; on the Libra- 
ry ; on Rhetoric and Logic; on Mathematics ; 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy; Physics ; 
History, and the Divinity School, were also read. 
The last report. which was very long, on motion 
of Rev. Dr. Gannett, and the visitation report, 
on motion of Mr. Buckingham, were ordered to 
be printed. The others were referred to the Cor- 
poration. 

President Sparks announced that the following 
appointments had been made by the Faculty 
since last year, which required the confirmation 
of the Board, viz :—Henry J. Bigelow, Professor 
of Surgery, in place of George Hayward, resign- 
ed; Josiah Parsons Cooke, Tutor in Mathemat- 
ics, in place of Mr. Sears, resigned; John B. 
Felton, Tutor in Greek, during the absence of 
Mr. Sophocles ; Henry Lawrence Eustis of West 
Point, Professor of Engineering in the Lawrence 
Scientific School. ‘The Corporation also thought 
that the interests of the Law School required the 
appointment of an additional Professor, learned 
in the Jaw, who should give lectures and instruc- 
tions, but whose residence at Cambridge should 
not be required, and who should receive a salary 
of $2000 a year. Frederick H. Allen was cho- 
sen to fill the place, with the titie of University 
Professor of Law. The above will be balloted 
for at the next meeting. : 

The President also read the statutes which had 
been prepared, in relation to the government of 
the Observatory, which is to be styled the As- 
tronomical Observatory of Harvard College. On 
motion of Gov. Everett,they were referred to a spe- 
cial committee, consisting of Lieut. Governor 
Reed, ex-Governor Everett, President Wilder 
of the Senate, ex-Governor Lincoln, and Rev. 
Dr. Sharp. 

James Savage, Rev. Dr. Frothingham, and 
Samuel H. Walley, were appointed to nominate 
the usual visiting and other committees, to be ap- 
pointed at the next meeting. On motion of Mr. 
Savage, the Board adjourned until the first 


Thursday of February. 
The 


Lecistative Temperance Society. 


{annual meeting of this Society was held in the 


hall of the Legislative Assembly,on Wednesday 
evening of last week. It is composed, as its 
name indicates, of members of the State govern- 
ment of Massachusetts. The hall was well filled 
by members and their friends, and quite a num- 
ber of ladies were present to encourage the cause 
as well as grace the occasion. ‘The meeting was 
called to order at seven o’clock. Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Mr. Steele, after which, His 


Excellency, governor Brigys, took the chair as 


President of the Society. A committee were 
then appointed to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year. They retired for that purpose, and 
during their absence, the audience was addressed 
by Messrs. S. C. Allen, and C. T. Russell. 

Mr. Allen, after tonching upon a few prelim- 
inary topics, expressed his great satisfaction, that 
a much larger number of signatures had been ob- 
tained this year, then ever before, atso early a 
period of the session. Mr. Russell followed. He 


| exhibited in an effective speech, the practical re- 


sults of intemperance, and the expense it entails 
upon the community, as exhibited by the late 
Message of the governor and the address of the 
Mayor of Boston. 

The committee, above mentioned, now return- 
ed and reported the names of the following gen- 
tlemen, as officers for the year, 1850. They 
were unanimously elected. 

President, His Excellency G. N. Briggs; 
Vice Presidents, His Honor John Reed and 
Messrs. Geo. S. Boutwell, Samuel Hoar, and S. 
C. Allen; Rec. Secretary, Thomas Gill ; Cor. 
Secretary ; John Clark; Executive Committee, 
W. B. Calhoun, Amasa Walker, Myron Law- 
rence, ©. T. Russell, N. B. Banks, jr., Samuel 
L. Crocker, Henry L. Davis, and William Bab- 
son. 

His Excellency, the Governor, acknowledged 
the renewed honor conferred upon him, in a few 
appropriate remarks, and returned his thanks for 
this token of their esteem. His Honor, Lieut. 
Governor Reed, likewise returned his acknowl- 
edgments for the honors of the society ; he was 
followed by Dea. Grant, who was warmly greet- 
ed. 

The Hon. Mr. Lawrence, from Hampshire, 
next addressed the assembly in an eloquent strain. 
He gave, in a touching manner, the history of 
one, who had been a member of the Legislature 
from Berkshire, whose voice, in years gone by, 
had been gladly heard in the halls of Congress, 
but who, yielding to temptation, had died a 
drunkard’s death. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Mecuanic’s Cottece 1x Boston. We copy 
the following from the Bunker Hill Aurora.— 
The object proposed is a good one, and we hope 
that it will be accomplished, Schools of a high 
order for mechanics, in which apprentices and 
journeymen shall be taught scientific principles, 
applicable to their occupations, are greatly need- 
ed amongst us. 

‘‘We understand that two gentlemen in the 
city of Boston propose to open a Scientific 


School for Mech pprentices, journeymen 
and masters,—in which a regular course of lec- 
tures and lessons are to be given in Mechanics, 
Mathematics, Drawing, Engineering, &Xc. , 
with the ultimate design of establishing an insti- 
tution of ci order, exclusively for the instruc- 
tion of ics in al] those branches of science 
applicable to their occupations. 
that the institution, should one be finally estab- 
lished, will be under the auspices and patronage 
of the Massachusetts Mechanics’ Association, 
—one of the oldest and most respectable associa- 
tions in the country. We hope it may succeed 
and be promotive of the honor and prosperity of 
the mechanics of Boston. It is eminently anoth- 
er of those excellent ‘‘Boston notions,’’? which 
have done so much for her fame and that of her 
country. 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY. 


7 The Children’s Missionary, Mr. Barry, has labored 
for many months in this city. He has obtained places for a 
large number of destitute children, has induced others to at- 
tend our day Schools and Churches, and has established a 
Sunday School, which has done much good and is increas- 
ing in usefulness. 

At the present time many children who come under Mr, 
Barry’s influence, are suffering for want of proper clothing. 
If any young persons have garments which they would like 
to have judiciously bestowed, they will be most acceptable, 
and will be gratefuily received, if left at Mr Barry’s resi- 
dence, No. 8 ‘Ashland Avenue, (near 680 Washington st.) or 
(if more convenient) at No, 1] Essex st. 

R. C. WATERSTON. 

*,* If any children in the country, or sewing circle con- 
nected with our Churches, should desire to send a gift, it 
would be most welcome. tf dec8 





cr THanks. Those who have sent articles of clothing 
to be distributed by the “Children’s Missionary” may be 
assured that their gifts have been most gratefully received. 
Several Sewing Circles in the country have most erous- 
ly contributed to this aseful charity. During the last week 
a box of most valuable articles was received fro6m the So- 
ciety under the Pastoral care of Rev. Joseph Allen in North- 
boro’, a portion of which were made by the children of his 
flock. The sum also of Five Dollars has been received 
from a Lady—for all of which the Subscribers would return, 
in behalf of the Poor, sincere and hearty acknowledgments. 

R. C ATERSTON, 

jan26 JOSEPH E. BARRY. 





ay Society ror tne Revier or Acep anp Desti- 
TuTe CLeRGymeNn. The Treasurer would acknowledge 
the receipt towards the funds of the above Society, from 
Rev. Churles Brooks, of 850,00 
jan26 E. PEABODY, Treasurer. 





1 Boston AssociaTion oF CONGREGATIONAL MINI8- 
TeERs. The next meeting of this Association will be on 
Monday next, (Jan. 28,) at the house of Rev. R. C. Water- 


ston in Essex street. 
jan26 SAM’L B. CRUFT, Scribe. 





MARRIAGES, 








In this city, Jan 15, Mr William J. MeLellan to Miss Ann 
McKee. 

Jan. 15, Mr Samuel Gould of Lawrence, to Mrs Almira D. 
Goodnow of Framinghain. 

In Charlestown, Jan. 13, Mr Michael Snow of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Miss D. M. Davis of C. 

In Cheisea, Jun. 12, Mr Mathew P. Hamblin of Bostan, to 
Mi-s Sarah E. McNear of Wiscasset. 

In Dedham, Jan. 15, Mr George H. Vose, firm of Vose & 
Southland of Boston, to Mi-s Eliza F., daughter of George 
Dixon, Esq., of D. 

In Randolph, Jan. 15,MrR. W. Turner to Miss Mary B., 
daughter of Hon. James Maguire, both of R. 

In Southampton, Jan. 9, Rev Jason Morse of Brimfield, to 
Miss Abby, daughter of Mr Theodore Parsons of 8. 

In Saco, Jan. 14, by Rev J. T. G. Nichols, Mr Joseph G. 
Deering to Miss Mary Hale, only daughter of Abraham 
Cutter, all of 8. 

In Nashua, N. H., Jan. 10, Mr Charles Woodbury of 
Somerville, Mass., to Miss Margaret Gilkerson of Boston. 

In Hartf. rd, Ut., Jan. 12, John H. Watson of Boston, to 
Lissie Merril! of Springfield. 

In Richmond, Va., Mr J. Willard Adams, late of Boston, 
to Miss Susan E. T., daughter of James T. Morris. 

At Elizabethtown, N. J.,Jan 15, Rev John V. N. Tal- 
mage, a returned missionary from Amoy, * hina, to Abby 
Woodruff, of E. Mr and Mrs T. expect to Jeave for China 
in Febrvary, as Missionaries, under the care of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Reformed Dutch Church. 

_At Charleston, 8. C., Lieut. Edmund T. shubrick, U. 8. 
fs to Miss Elizabeth C., daughter of the late Ur Elias 

a 











DEATHS, 








In this city, Jan. 18, at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Mrs Sarah F. Chase, daughter of the late Gustavus 
Fellows of Boston, 72. 

‘Thomas H. Perkins, Jr., Esq., 53. 

Jan. 12, very suddenty, Martin Gay, M. D., in his 47th 
year, son of the late Hon. Ebenezer Gay of Hingham. 

A Jan. 13, Mrs Elizabeth W., wife of the late Richard Cobb, 
| Esq., 

Jan. 16, Mr Charles J. Murray, 36. 

In Raynham, Mass., Jan. 12, Mrs Stella Deane, widow of 
the late Rev Samvel Deane of Scituate, Mass., and daughter 
of the late Hon. Seth Washburn of Raynham, 62 years 11 
mos 20 days 

In Northampton, Jan. 14, Dorcas, wife of Ebenezer Han- 
c ck, 54,8 native of Billerica. 

In Medfield, Jan. 12, very suddenly, Mrs Anstis Town- 
cond, 06, retiet the late tioratio To » Beq-, 
Dedham, and daughter of the late Nath’l Grund of this city. 

In New Braintree, Jan. 14, at the residence of her father, 
4, W. Edson, Esq., Mrs Anne Maria, wife of Mr Tobias 
Oakman Garduer, of this city, 22. 

In Pittsfield, Mrs Lydia, wife of Deacon Samuel Root, in 
her 90th year; Mr Daniel Merriam, 73. Mr M., his wife 
and two of his sons, have died within the last two months. 

In Dresden, Me., Jan. 7, Thomas Johnson, Esq., 72. He 
was Postmaster of Dresden for 30 years. 

In New Haven, Ct., Jan. 11, Mrs Olivia Day, wife of Rey 
President Day, 64. 

In Providence. Jan. 14, Mrs Lydia Carpenter, relict of the 
late John Carpenter, in her 78th year. 

In Baitimore, Jan. 8, Mrs E izabeth P. Perkins, daughter 
of the late Samuel G. Perkins of Brookline, Mass., 51. 

In California, Oct. 23, Elbridge G., son of Peter Welling- 
ton of East Lexingcon. 
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MORRIS & N. P. WILLIS’S 
HOME JOURNAL, 


UBLISHED weekly—$2 per annum in advance—an 
elegant aud piquant Family Newspaper. Devoted to 
| Literature. Fine Arts, Society, Fashion, Gossip, Morality, 
| Education, Health, Amusement, etc., etc. 

ay A favorite wherever cultivated taste seeks for a 
| paper which shall pease while it instructs, and interest 
while it pleases—" T'he best paper in the Union.” 

Send your address and $2 to the Pub‘ishers, 107 Fulton 
street, New York, or JAS. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 
ton street, HOTCHKISS & CO., REDDING & CO., Bos- 
ton. 5tis jan26 
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N R. LIVERMORE’S Prize Essay on the Mexican War. 
Persons wishing copies of this book for gratuitous 
distribution, are informed that the price will be $5,00 for 20 
copies in stiff paper covers, or %3,00 for the same number in 
cloth binding. To all others, the prices will be 50 and 75 
cents. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


jan26 lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 





NS BOOKS. Poetical and Prose Writings of the late 
Edgar A. Poe, 2 vols. 

Dark Scenes in History, by James. 

The Fathers of New England, by Dr. Bushnell. 

Goldsmith’s Miscell Works, Vol. 2. 

The American Poultry Yard. 

The Christien Parent, by Rev. A. B. Muzzey. 

Review of the Mexican War, by A. A. Livermore. 

a Other Side, or a Mexican History of the Mexican 
| War. 
Representative Men, by R. W. Emerson, 1 vol. 

For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

jan26 lis2os 111 Washington st. 











R. PARKER’S Oration on Edncation. The Public 
Education of the People, an Oration, delivered at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 1849, by Theodore Parker. 

A Sermon of lmmortal Life, 2d edition, by Theodore Par- 
ker, 10 cents. 

Just published by 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jan26 listos 


i111 Washington st. 





en LIVING AGE. No. 298. 
CONTENTS. 

1. The Recent Aretic Expeditions—Article 1L—United 
Bervice Magazine. 

2. Ticknor’s History 
American Review. 

Eighteen Hundred and Fifty—Burritt’s Christian Citi- 





12) cents. 


of Spanish Literature—North 


zen. 
4. The Annuals for 1850—Examiner. 
5. Scientific Nomenclature—a theneum. 
6. Lawyer’s Clients, &c., continned—Examiner. 


Poetry. The Present Time. 

Snort ArTicies. Grand Banquet to the Potato— 
The Harem Opened—Penny Post of England— 
Ocean Postage—Cheap Postage—New Books. 

Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sfs. jan26 








HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS? 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


—oR— 


R 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


(ator original music and selections from 
‘he best European and American Composers. 
Co sisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Morets, In- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and CHants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church ‘Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & Wi. 
Liam B. BRapBURY. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
oceupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, duing his late 
residence in Germany. The MENDLssouHN CoLLEc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 

Bep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk. 





It is expected | £ Chemistry 


A NEW WORK. 
ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY’ 
thi 
YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, 


Exhibiting the most im t discoveries and improve- 
2 ments in Mechanics useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
ag ay ang 
’ , 
gether with a list of Recent Reientinte Publications, a 
Classified list of Patents; Obituaries of Eminent Scientific 
Men; An Index oi fmportant papers in Scientific Journals, 
Reports, &c. 





EDITED BY 
DAVID A. WELLS, 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 
—AND— 
GEORGE BLISS, JR. 


HIE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY is 
signed for ail those who desired to keep pace with the 

ad of Sci and Art. The at and daily in- 
creasing number of discoveries in the departinents 
of science is such, and the anno 
tered th such a multitude of secular and scientific pub- 
lications, that it is difficult to obtain as: survey of 
them, even had one access to ions. But 
Scientific Journals, especially those of Eurepe. are accessi- 
ble to but very few. It is evident that an annual 
—s giving a complete’ and condensed view of the 





rogress of Discovery in every branch of Science and Art, 
being in fact, Tue / Bache, a THE ScienTiFic JOURNALS 
of the year, s' » #0 as Lo present at one 
view, all the new di-coveries improved processes of the 
By year, must be a most acceptable volume. 
¢ Editors are so situated as to have access to all the 
scientific publications of America, Graat Britain, France, 
and y; and have also received for the present vol- 
ume, the approbation as well as the counsel and personal 
contributions of many of the ablest scientific men in this 
country, am: whom are Prors. AGassiz, Hersronp, 
and Wyman, of Harvard University. 

As the work is not intended for scientific men exclusively, 
but to meet the wants of the general reader, it has been the 
aim of the editors that the articles should be brief and intel- 
ligible to all. 

Ly This work will be publishad early in March, and will 
form a handsome duodecimo volume of about 350 pages. 
As the edition is limited, those desirous of possessing the 
Jirst volume of this valuable publication, must make an ear- 
ly oa. On the receipt of one dollar, the publishers 
will forward a copy in paper covers, by mail, post paid. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
jan19 4t Publishers, 59 Washington street. 





FURNITURE EXCHANGE, 
I> 85 MAIN STREET, 85» 


CHARLESTOWN, 


EW and SECOND-HAND FURNITURE of every 
description constantly on hand and for sale at the low- 
est prices. se 
—AaLso— 


AN ASSORTMENT OF 


Cooking, Parlor and other Stoves, 


WOODEN WARE, &., &C. 
J. C. HANCOCK, 


dec29 istf 85 Main Street. 





EW Books. Literary Remains of Rev. W. B. O. Pea- 
{ body, with Portrait, 12mo, $1,25; Only, by the au- 
thor of a Trap, 30 cts; A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, new 
ed. 12 cts; Philo, by the author of Margaret, 12mo, 87 cts; 
Poems, by Miss Gould, new volume; Seaside and Fireside, 
by Longfellow, 75 cts; Sketches and Stories from Life, by 
Mrs. Lee, 62 cts; Richard H. Dana’s Poems and Prose 
Writings, 2 vols, $2,50; The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. 
B. Muzzey, 75 cts; Winckleman’s Ancient Art, 4to, with 19 
plates, $3,00; Nature, by R. W. Emerson, 50 cts; Repre- 
sentative Men, by R. W. Emerson, 1,00; Sprague’s Writ- 
ings, 87 cts; Friends in Council, 75 cts; Consoiatio, or 
Comfort for the Afflicted, 62 cts; A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack River, $1,25; Canton and the Chinese Em- 
pire, by Tiffany, 83 cts; Boston Book, $1,25; Greenwood 
Leaves, $1,25; Lowell, Browning, Holmes and Tennyson’s 
Poems, new editions. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite Schoo! street. janl2 





New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 


170 Washington Street, Boston, 


\ OULD inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 


of) Sureet, where he will be pleased- to” wait-upon his 


friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 


they may entrust to his care. 
dec2 lyiz ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


‘Get the Best.” 


“ All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


i 
at their elLows. And while you are about it, get the best 
that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S, 


The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, save 

the amount frum off your back, to put it into your head.” 
{Phrenolog. Journal. 

“Dr. Webster's great work is the best Dictionary of the 
English language ” [Loudon Morning Chronicle. 

“ This voiume must find its way into all our public and 
good private libraries, for it provides the English student 
with a mass of the most vajuable information, which he 
would in vain seek for elsewhere.” 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
English Wictionary compiled in this country, or any 
Abridgment of this work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Masss., 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 

REYNOLDS & CO., MUSSEY & CO., MUNROE & 
CO , LITTLE & BROWN, Boston. Stis janl9 








HE War with Mexico Reviewed, by Abie] Abbot Liv- 
ermore, 1 vol, 75 cents, or 50 cents in paper covers. 
NOTE. 

The Committee of Award, consisting of the Hon. Simon 
Green'eaf, LL. D., the Rev. Wiliam Jenks, D. D., and the 
Rev. #aron Stow, D. D., adjudged to the following work the 
Premium of Five Hundred Dollars offered by the American 
Peace Society for “ the best Review of the Mexican War on 
the principles of Christianity, and an enlightened statesman- 
ship.” GEORGE C. BECKWITH, 

Cor. Sec. Am. Peace Society. 

To those who may purchase for gratuitous distribution, 
the work will be put at a very large discount from the above 


prices. Just published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


lis2os 111 Washington st. 


CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


IN CHAPMAN PLACE. 


HE Sixteenth Annual Term of this School, will 
commence on the first Monday in September next. 
The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers* and Pupils 
with the Terms, &e. annexed, may be had at the store 
ot Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington 
Street, and that of Mt. Benj. H. Greene, and Mr. 8S. 
G Simpkins, 124, same street. AMOS BAKER. 
N.B. Chapman Place leads out of School Street, 
near Horticultural Hall. ag25. 


janI9 








Y Teacher's Present, for 1850. On Christmas Week, 

will be issued, “‘My Teacher’s New Year’s Present, 

for 1850,” by Rev. F. T. Gray. 

Also, a limited number of the same work, entitled “My 

Pastor’s New Year’s Present.” 

On hand, an elegant assortment of New Year's Books. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 


dec22 3t 124 Washington st. 





POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 





URNAP’S History of Christianity. Lectures on the 
History of Christianity, by George W. Burnap, 1 vol 

A few copies just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jani2 lis2oa 11 WwW on st. 





Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 
UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 

patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the future permanent Iocation of 
his SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of study will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as members of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisfy his long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore: Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, all 
gps included, payable semi annually in January and 

uly. 

Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and gnardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 





with the principal. sep29. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION, 


7 truly valuable Remedy for 11) diseases ungs 

and Throat, has become the chief = oe ro af- 
flicted as it is the most cure knowr for the abuv 
complaints. While itis a pow remedial agent in the 
most desperate and almost hopeless cases of Consumption 
it is also, in diminished doses, one of the mildest and moet 
agreeable family medicines for common coughs and colds. 
Read below the opinion of men who are known to the 
world, and the world respect their opinions. 


FROM PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 
“James C.. Ayer—Sir: I have used your “CH 
PECTORAL,” in my own case of dospaasted Svonchine 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitution that it is an 
admirable compound for the relief of laryngial and bronchial 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its sn r character can 
be of any service you are at liberty to use it as you think 
proper. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL D., 

President of Amherst College. 
From the “LONDON LANCET.” 
“AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. is f 
valuable preparations that has fallen nae ng Tg 
After a careful examination, we do not hesitate to say we 
have a large appreciation of its merits and the fullest confi- 
dence in its Iness for and lung complaints.” 
Dr. Brewster, of Windham Co., Conn. 

owing testimony:— 4 eae ee 


Dr. J.C. Ayer—Dear Sit:—I enclose you a certificate 
from Mrs. Catherine K. Cady, a highly respectable lady of 
thia viliage, wife of Mr. Seth Cady, Deputy Sheriff, Wind- 
ham Co, Connecticut. The cure in her case was very 
prompt, and has attracted general attention. 
W. A. BREWSTER, M.D. 

West Kit.iney, Ct., Sept. 28, 1848. 
This may cer'ify that I was afflicted wit® a very severe 
cough in the winter of 747-8, which threatened to terminate 
in Consumption. I had tried many medicines in vain, and 
was cured by the use of “AYEER'S CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL.” CATHERINE K. CADY. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 


_ Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—«Feeling under obliga- 
tions to you for the restoration of my health, I send you a 
r-port of my case, which you are at jiberty to publish for 
the benefit of others Last autumn 1 took a bad cold, ac- 
companied by a severe cough, and made use of many meédi- 
cines without obtaining relief. I was ob to give up 
business, frequently ra blood, and could get no sleen at 
night. A friend gave me a bottle of your CHERRY FEC- 
TORAL the use of which I immediately commenced ac- 

ding to directi I have just purchased the fifth bottle, 
and am nearly recovered. I now sleep well, my cough has 
» and all by the use of your valuable medicine. 

E. 8. STONE, A. M., 
Principal Mt. Hope Seminary. 


From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass: — 
Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find remit- 
tance for all the CHERRY PECTORAL last sent me. I 
can uuhesitatinglv say, that no medicine we sell gives such 
satisfaction as your’s does; nor have I ever seen a medicine 
which cured so many cases of Cough and Lung Complaints. 
Our Physicians are using it extensively in their practice, 
and with the happiest effects. 

Truly yours, D. M. BRYANT. 
PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 
land. 3mos dec22 








VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 


4 he E Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 
The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that 1 would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto. known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C, Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 

is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
MAN PRIMEVAL; or, The Constitution and Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being. A Contribution to Theolo- 
gical Seience; with a finely engraved portrait of the author; 
12mo, cloth; price 1,25. 


saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired hea!th, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 
Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of ‘restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 


7 Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) fom 8 o'clock, A. 
M., to9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 

MASON M. MILES, M. D. 

Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. isSm&os 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 


OMER'S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
/ 139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of School St P 
which has been in successtul operation for the Just eight 
years. ix open DAY and EVENING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
ree — eet? Deny of the Academies. fy No 
Jlass System. £9 Students aided i 
enijloy ment. in procuring suitable 
-ADIES.—A separate apartment, with sepa 
“Soon pons for Remehin ’ iD sicocae 
STEW, &c. Complicated Accounts adjust- 
ed, Copying, &c., promptly and faithfully executed. ’ 
BOOK EEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G. N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents. Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale aw 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers, 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, Eumper's 
Method, &c.&c The best Instruments, Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine Insurance Offices aud the 
ae ship owners of Boston. 

Py pe Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Sept. 1. 








Young Ladies’ 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


WO commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 til} 
2. Designed to furnish a thorough course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Female 
Education,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacions and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA™ISTHENIC APPARATUS 
Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac- 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies of 
the Schoo}. 
Parents wishing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectful- 
ly invited to call ana examine our arrangemen s. Liberal 
redaction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. , 
FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Pri - 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
339 Washington St., Up Stairs. 5 agl8, 





AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 
EXPENSE OF INSURANCE REDUCED 25 PER CENT. 


GUARANTEE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 
$150,000. 


Ege Public are invited to examine the Charter, plan of 
operation, and Annual Report of this Company 
which has issued 1800 POLICIES since its organitation— 

twenty months. 

The rates “f premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
LESS than charged by other Life Companies, the Guaran 
tee Capital has been increased, and ail the business trans- 
actions of the Company simplified, and ite expenses less- 
— by the whole being reduced to a CASH STAND- 


REFERENCES: 
Ilion. F. C. GRAY, A. H. VINTON, D. D. 

“ J. G. ROGERS, G. W. BLAGDEN, D. D. 
Prof. GEO. TICKNOR, — J. 1. BOWDITCH, Esq, 
J.C. WARREN, M.D., J.J. DIXWELL, Esq. 

J. HUNTINGTON WOLCOTT, Esq, 
J. v7. C. SMITH, M. Db, 3 
E. W. BLAKE, M.D. } Medica! Examiners. 
i BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Actuary, 
6m. is. 4 State street. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 
R.--S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 

: By cave: sae - ig abe ge gia have been de 

ivered throughout New England, is ‘ 

located in ea ene erty One 

Offive and Residence, No. 

near theTremont House. 


septs, 





15 Montgomery Place 
istf nov4 





R. Livermore’s Prize Essay. CROSBY & NICH- 

; OLS,—this day publish,—The War with Mexico, Re- 

viewed. By Abiel Abbot Livermore, 1 vol, 75 cents. 

This is the Essay, to which the American Peace Societ 

awarded their prize of Five Hundred Dollars. aT F 
jani2 lis20s 111 Washington st. 


—— Examiner, new style of binding. 

Those having the back Volumes of the Christian Ex 
aminer can have them exchanged for those bound in a very 
neat und unique style, for anew price of 25 cents a vol- 
ume. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jani2 lis2on 111 Washington st. 


GonecninEns to Periodicals are informed that the 

W undersigned are Agents for all the Periodicals in this 

country. 

Clubs and Individua‘s supplied at a deduction from sub- 

scription prices, where several are taken to one address. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

janl2 111 Washington st. 














NE Edition of Mr. Mountford’s Works. The Subscrib- 
ers will shortly put to new editions of Martyria 
and p tear. Oe J illiam Mountford. 

A few copies of the above in gilt gg 
Also,—Christianity the deliverance of the Soul and its 





Life, by the Author. 
‘For aaléby CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jaul2 11 Washington st. 
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POETRY. 
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THE BENEFITS OF AFFLICTION. 


VERSION OF A REMARK OF THE LATE JUDGE DAVIS. 


Before my door, in summer’s heat 
Broadly the elms their branches spread ; 
Cool verdure sprang beneath my feet, 
And shadows played around my head: 
Joyful I passed the sultry hour, 
And mocked the sun’s meridian power. 


Bat when, with withering hand, the frost 
Shrivelled the leaves, and gaunt and bare 

Their naked arms the elm trees tost, 
While autumn tempests rent the air, 

1 mourned the summer’s glories fled, 

And copious tears of sadness shed. 


When winter came, and cold and still 
The ice-king forged his frozen chain, 
And over snow-clad plain and hill 
Midnight assumed her solemn reign, 
Forth-looking from my window-bars, 
Through the stripped limbs I saw the stars. 
a 


Thus earthly loves, like summer leaves, 
Gladden, but intercept our view ; 
But when, bereft, the spirit grieves, 
And hopes are crushed and comforts few, 
Lo, in the depth of sorrow’s night, 
Beams forth from far celestial light. 





We hardly know whether the following piece from the 
« Boston Book” is more admirable as a poem or a portrait. 


THE MORNING VISIT. 


BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


A sick man’s chamber, though it often boast 
The gratefal presence of a literal toast, 

Can hardly claim amidst its varieus wealth 
The right, unchallenged, to propose a health ; 
Yet though its tenant is denied the feast, 
Friendship must launch his sentiment at least, 
As prisoned damsels, locked from lovers’ lips, 
Toss them a kiss from off their fingers’ tips. 


The Morning Visit—not till sickness falls 
In the charmed circle of your own safe walls ; 
Till fever’s throb, and pain’s relentless rack, 
Stretch you, all helpless, on your aching back ; 
Not till you play the patient in your turn, 

The morning visit’s mystery shall you learn. 


°Tis a small metter in your neighbor's case, 
To charge your fee for showing him your face ; 
You skip up stairs, inquire, inspect and touch, 
Prescribe, take leave, and off to twenty such. 
But when, at length, by fate’s transferred degree, 
The visiter becomes the visitee, 
O then, indeed, it pulls another string, 
Your ox is gored, and that’s a different thing ! 
Your friend is sick ; phlegmatic as a Turk, 
You write your recipe and let it work ; 
Not yours to stand the shiver and the frown, 
And sometimes worse, with which your draught goesdown ; 
Calm as a clock your knowing hand directs, 
Rhei, Jalape, ana grana sex, 
Or traces on some tender missive’s back 
Scrupulos duos pulveris Ipecac ; 
And leaves your patient to his qualms and gripes, 
Cool as a sportsman banging at his snipes. 


But change the time, the person, and the place, 
And be yourself the “ interesting case,” 
You ’ll gain some knowledge which it’s well to learn ; 
In fature practice it may serve your turn. 
Leeches, for instance, pleasing creatures quite, 
Try them, and, bless you, don’t you find they bite? 
You raise a blister for the smallest cause, 
But be yourself the great sublime it draws, 
And trust my statement, you will not deny, 
The worse of draughtsmen is your Spanish Fly ! 
It’s mighty ea+y, ordering when you please, 
Infusia Senne, capiat uncias tres ; 
It’s mighty different when you quackle down 
Your own three ounces of the liquid brown. 
Pilula, puivis—pleasant words enough, 
When other jaws receive the shocking stuff ; 
But oh, what flattery can disguise the groan 
That meets the gulp which sends it through your own ! 
Be gentle, then, though Art’s unsparing rules 
Give you the handling of her sharpest tools ; 
Use them not rashly—sickness is enough— 
Be always “ ready,” but be never “ rough.” 


Of all the ills that suffering man endures, 
The largest fraction liberal Nature cures ; 
Of those remaming, ’t is the smallest part 
Yields to the efforts of judicious Art ; 
But simple kindness kneeling by the bed, 
To shift the pillow for the sick man’s head, 
Give the fresh draught to cool the lips that burn, 
Fan the hot brow, the weary frame to turn ; 
Kindness—untutored by our grave M. D’s, 
But nature’s graduate, whom she schools to please, 
Wins back more sufferers with her voice and smile, 
Than all the trumpery im the druggist’s pile. 


Once more, be guiet—coming up the stair, 

Don’t be a plantigrade, a human bear, 

But stealing softly on the silent toe, 
Reach the sick chamber ere you're heard below. 
Whatever changes there may greet your eyes, 
Let not your looks proclaim the least surprise ; 
It’s not your business by your face to show 

All that your patient does not wish to know ; 
Nay, use your optics with considerate care, 
And don’t abuse your privilege to stare. 

But if your eyes may probe him overmuch, 
Beware still further how you rudely touch ; 
Don’t clutch his corpus in your icy fist, 

But warm your fingers ere you take the wrist ; 
If the poor victim needs must be percussed, 
Don’t make an anvil of his aching bust ; 
(Doctors exist, within a hundred miles, 

Who thump a thorax as they ’d hammer piles.) 
If you must listen to his doubtful chest, 

Catch the essentials and ignore the rest— 
Spare him ; the sufferer wants of you and art 
A track to steer by, not a finished chart ; 
So of your questions—don’t in mercy try 
To pump your patient absolutely dry ; 
He ’s not a mollusc squirming in a dish— 
You ’re not Agassiz, and he’s not a fish. 





And last, not least, in each perplexing case, 
Learn the sweet magic of acheerful face ; 
Not always smiling, but at least serene, 
When grief and anguish cloud the anxious scene. 


} 
Each look, each movement, every word and tone, 
| 
| 


Should tell your patient you are all his own ; 
Not the mere artist, purchased to attend, 
But the warm, ready, self-forgetting friend, 
Whose genial! visit in itself combines 

The best of cordials, tonics, anodynes. 


Such is the Visit, that from day to day 
Sheds o’er my chamber its benignant ray. 
I give his health, who never cared to claim 
Her babbling homage from the tongue of Fame ! 
Unmoved by praise, he stands by al! confest, 
The truest, noblest, wisest, kindest, best ! 
Boston, May 30, 1849. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE VILLAGE PATRIARCH. 


The following is a truthful and instructive view 
of age dissolving in death. Itis copied from a 
book just published by J. Snow, of London, en- 
titled ** Views of Calvary :” 

‘“‘Edward B—; the name matters not; few 
would recognize the humble, gray-headed deacon 
of the little church at ; but the name was 
long since ‘written in the Lamb’s book of life.’ 
In a little thatched cottage, which, like its tenant, 
bore the marks of age, lived this venerabls Chris- 
tian. Attached to the cottage was a garden, 
which, like his heart, was well cultivated and 
fruitful. Whilst his hands were going through 
the various processes of horticulture, Edward 
read many a commentary on passages in the 
sacred Scriptures. Looking at the scenery and 
‘he man, I have often. felt the sentiment, 


“Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty bless’d, 
And heaven beholds its image in his breast.” 


Probably he had never read the line, 


“To look through nature, up to nature's God ;” 


but he did it notwithstanding. His life wasa 
commentary on the genuineness of his faith. 
Humble, prayerfu!, deeply attached to the or- 
dinances of religion, and benevolent, even beyond 
his power—but Edward economized within view 
of the cross, that he might help to spread its sav- 
ing truths—all who knew him read in him a 
‘shiving epistle of Christ.” Speaking once of a 
clergyman of a neighboring parish, he said, ‘*] 
have known him for many years; he is a benevo- 
lent man and a kind master, and bis moral char- 
acter is all that can be wished ; but O sir, I wish 
he would preach more about Christ, the cross of 
Christ, the grace of Christ, and the Spirit of 
Christ, to his parishioners. Nothing will turn 


|law of the universe that when life and death are 
|brought together, and the living man inhales 


| 
| 
| 


| judices, which, 


|gling against the laws of nature; it is idle en- 


‘them from darkness to light but that. 0? that 
my r prayers may be heard for him! 

This village patriarch had not seen the great 
world, seldom travelled ten miles from his loved 
garden, and never mingled with what usually 
passes under the name of society, and yet his 
knowledge of man, of the motives that prompt to 
deeds, of the passions of the human heart, and 
of the only remedy for the confusion that reigns 
there, was very extensive, and tothose who knew 
not the secret, surprising. Whence, then, these 
results ? and how came this humble gardener to 
know so much about man? Why just this :—Be- 
sides ‘‘Burkitt,”’ two or three old volumes of 
Puritan sermons, a few choice tracts, and, of 
course, the ubiquitous ‘Pilgrim,’ Edward had 
one Book which he loved and D guy beyond all 
the treasures of the world; and he had read it, 
studied it, prayed over it, wept over it, sung 
over it, antit he was as familiar with its contents 
as he was with the fruits of his garden. He 
meditated upon God, and studied the human 
heart in itspages. It led him to the cross of 
Christ, in which by grace he daily glorified. It 
taught him to prize an evangelical ministry, to 
love the brethren, to reverence the Sabbath, to 
do good tw all men as he had opportunity, and to 
breathe that charity and tocultivate that catholic- 
ity of feeling which are always beautiful, but es- 
pecially so when they characterize old age, Ed- 
ward died as he lived, near 

“The cross : 
There, and there only, is the power to save. 
There no delusive hope invites despair ; 
No mockery meets you, no deception there. 


The spells and charms that blinded you before, 
All vanish there, and fascinate no more.” 





THE SCHOOLS OF BOSTON AND OF 
THE STATE. 

We take the following items, with regard to 
the schools of Boston and of Massachusetts, from 
the addresses of Mayor Bigelow and Governor 
Briggs. It will be seen that the amount of mo- 
ney, expended for education is very large: but 
it is none too large. We only wish that it were 
more. There is no expenditure, whfich brings 
back such a large return as this. Even in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, it would be easy to show, 
that its rate of interest is more than compound. 
Knowledge is wealth as well as power. Mr. 
Bigelow states, that, 





‘* There are now in the City, sustained at the 
public charge 197 schools, with 30,000 pupils in 
attendance, ‘There has been paid from the City 
Treasury, during the last year, on account of 
these schools, for instruction, the sum of $176,- 
930 ; for repairs, fuel, and other expenses of 
school houses, $57,695; for new school houses 
$99,489,—the aggregate amounting to $334,114. 
Besides the children educated at the public ex- 
pense, there are about two thousand pupils in at- 
tendance upon private seminaries. I have rea- 
son to believe that the public schools, in gener- 
al, were neverin a more satisfactory state than 
at the present time; and that the committees 
having them in charge, during the past year, 
have faithfully and efficiently performed their du- 


ties.” 

With regard to the State, Governor Briggs 
| says that, 

‘* In 1849, there were in our three hundred and 
fourteen towns, 3749 public schools, in which 


were employed 8163 teachers, 2426 of whom 
| were males and 5737 were females. ‘The amount 














Foreicn Pavperism—Deer Istanp—Roman- 
tic Incipent. ‘The Bostoncorrespondent of the 
Newburyport Herald says: 

“A recent visit to the City institutions upon 
Deer Island, enabled me to see what specimens 
of humanity were sent here by the parishes and 
landlords in the Old World. When an immi- 
grant vessel arrives, she is boarded by Dr. Mori- 
arty, the Port Physician, who makes a careful 
examination of the passengers, and orders the 
sick, and all those whose appearance indicates 
physical defect, to be sent to the City Hospital 
on the island. The owner, or consignee of the 
vessel, has to give bonds with sureties that he 
will pay all expenses incurred by these sick or 
disabled paupers, while they are in the Institu- 
tions, and also guarantee that they shall not be- 
come a burden to the state within ten years from 
the day of their arrival. ‘This wholesome law 
is rigidly enforced by our city government ; and 
sepille against an immigrant ship, have amount- 
4o the sum of $800. Ship owners are not so 
well pleased with this system, as they were with 
the old method of paying head money upon pas- 


18. ~ 

At present there are upwards of two hundred 
passengers upon Deer Island who have not re- 
covered from the effects of their passage, or who 
were crippled before their shipment. No one 
can see the motley crowd of invalids there col- 
lected, without feeling indignant at the gross out- 
rage perpetrated upon us, by those who make a 
Botany Bay of this country, and ship us the mis- 
erable wrecks of himanity, from their prisons, 
hospitals and poor houses. Out of about fifty 
children on that island under ten years of age, 
you could not select six, whose faces and bodies 
did not bear painful witness to the truth of the 
declaration, in its physical aspect, “That the 
iniqvities of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children.”’ 

The city government has commenced an im- 
mense building upon this island, calculated to ac- 
commodate fourteen hundred paupers. The cot 
of the building, exclusive of the site and out- 
buildings, will be the enormous sum of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four thousand dollars. Deer 
Island is only a branch of our pauper establish- 
ment, though, it is probable, it will soon be the 
abode of our entire foreign pauper population. 

No one, whose attention has not been specially 
directed to the subject of pauperism, in its rela- 
tion to immigration, would believe that so large 
a proportion of our paupers were foreigners, as 
the official returns indicate. 1 will state one fact, 
from numerous others of a similar nature. Out 
of one hundred and eight children born in our 
city poor house, the present year, one hundred 
and two were of foreign parents, and twenty-five 
per cent. of the whole number were avowed ille- 
gitimates, and the officers are of the opinion that 
upwards of a ¢hird of the whole number were of 
that class. 

Some months since, an incident occurred in 
our city Lunatic Hospital, of a very peculiac 
character. A mother and daughter both became 
inmates, and were placed in the same story of 
the building, where they had access to the same 
hall. They met and recognized each other, 
though one had left the other years ago, in Ire- 
land. Both had crossed the ocean, become resi- 
dents here, and lost all knowledge of each oth- 
er’s history or fate; both became bereft of rea- 
son, and came upon the public for support, and 
in a mad house, surrounded by those who were 
hopelessly insane, the child and parent met, and 
though reason was dethroned, and each was 
there with a ‘‘mind diseased,’’ yet nature tri- 
umphed over the clouded intellect, and fora 





| of money raised for the support of the public 


| schools was$830,000. Add to this the amount paid | 
for tuition in the academies and private schools, | 
and the whole sum expended for education dur- | 
ing the year, excluding the three colleges, was | 
$1,168,334. 

We have surely good reason to be proud of 


‘ : | 
our city and our State, while our chief officers | 


can make such statements as these. Long may 
our schools continue to be the pride and glory of 
our citizens. 





BURYING IN CITIES. 


There has been considerable discussion upon | 
this subject, in Boston, during the past year. | 
We hope thatthe public mind is gradually be-| 
coming enlightened with regard to it, and that 
before long intramural buriale will cease to oc- 
cur in our city. The truth is, there is scarcely, 
anything, which so contaminates the air, and 
renders it irrespirable, as the exhalations which 
arise from decaying bodies, whether placed be- 
neath the floor of a church, or buried in a grave- 
yard. The following remarks, from the London 
Times, are as applicable to Boston as to London. 











‘* The entire regulation of funeral ceremonies 
in England is conducted upon a system not very 
| consonant with our claims to a prominent post in 
the vanward of civilization. For some months 
past we have been occupied in protesting, week 
after week, against the barbarous and abomina- 
ble custom of inhumation in the most crowded 
spots of the metropolis. Fortunate for us it is 
that our climate is comparatively a cold one, or 
plagues and pestilences would never be absent! 
from our doors. ‘To retain the custom of gorg- | 
ing our intramural churchards with corpses, and | 
piling coffins in the vaults beneath the sacred | 
buildings in which our families are gathered to- 
gether every week for the purpose of prayer and | 
devotion, is but to invite the DestroyinG An-| 
Get to hover perpetually over our heads. Laws 
have been laid down tor the regulation of the 
physical phenomena of the universe, and men can- | 
not set them at defiance with impunity. Itis a 





with every breath the putrescent particles of 
the decaying corpse, he too must feel the influ- 
ence of corruption, and be reduced to a like con- 
dition. Let us hope that these unreasonable pre- 


‘* Sans honorer les morts, font mourir les vivants,” 


will give way to more discreet habits of thought 
or sO importanta subject. It is in vain strug- 


\deavoring to tamper with the conditions under 
| which Provipence has appointed that life should 
i be.”’ 

' 





AN ANECDOTE. 


A caviller once asked Dr. Nettleton, ‘‘How 
came I by my wicked heart ?”’ 

“That,”’ he replied, ‘is a question which 
does not concern you so much as another, name- 
ly,—How you shall get rid of it? You havea 
wicked heart, which renders you entirely unfit 
for the kingdom of God ; and youmust have a 
new heart or you cannot be saved ; and the ques- 
tion which now most deeply concerns you is, 
how vou shal] obtain it?’ 

‘*But,’’ said the man, ‘‘I wish you to tell me 
how I came by my wicked heart ?”’ 

**] shall not,’’ replied Dr. Nettleton, ‘‘do that 
at present ; for if 1 could do it to your entire sat- 
isfaction, it would notin the least help you tow- 
ards obtaining a new heart. ‘The great thing 
for which I am solicitous is, that you should be- 
come a new creature, and be prepared for heav- 
en.”’ 

As the man manifested no disposition to hear 
anything on that subject, but still pressed the 
question how he came by his wicked heart, Dr. 
Nettleton told him that his condition resembled 
that of a man who is drowning, while his friends 
are attempting to save his life. As he rises to 
the water, he exclaims, ‘‘ How came I here ?”’ 

‘That question,’ saysone of his friends, 
‘‘does not concern you now. ‘Take hold of this 
rope.’’ 

**But how came I here ?’’ he asks again. 

“*] shall not stop to answer that question now,”* 
replies his friend. 

“Then I'll drown,”’ says the infatuated man, 
and, spurning all aid, sinks to the bottom. [Dr. 

Nettleton’s Remains. 





Give us the man with a cheerful disposition ; 
we love him sincerely. Storms may rage with- 
out, but to him allis calm. ‘The contentions of 
he world do not affect him. He moves on calm- 
‘y and happily, with asmile and a kind word for 
everybody. See how pleased the children are 
as he passes along. They each have a pleas- 
ant countenance and a light heart. Who would 
be cross and crabbed when it is for one’s interest 


brief moment, the parties talked of the land of 
their birth, and when they had separated from 
each other. This incident is of romantic inter- 
est, sufficient tosuit the most anxious inquirer 
after extraordinary adventures. 

Every month, we are reminded by some new 
fact which comes to us,of the vast number of for- 
eigners who are taking up their abode with us.— 
The last novel sight which brought this subject 
to my mind, was the exposure for sale in our 
market, of meat killed according to the Jewish 
methud, and prepared expressly for the resident 
children of Abraham. A parchment label,with 
a certificate from a priest, written in Hebrew, at- 
tested that the animal was slain in accordance 
with the ancient ritual law of that peculiar peo- 
ple. The Jews have a regular Synagogue here, 
and maintain public worship. 

From our German residents, we have quite a 
number of very intelligent and thrifty citizens. — 
The infusion of such numbers of skilful musi- 
cians, and instrumental performers, as have como 
among us, has had two good effects; one, in 
raising the standard of excellence among per- 
formers, and the other, in teaching our bands to 
be less exacting in their demands for their servi- 
ces, and to be more accommodating to their pa- 
trons than formerly. 





Curistianity Not or Human Oanicin. To 
me, when I look at this religion, taking its point 
of departure from the earliest period in the his- 
tory of the race ; when [ see it analogous to na- 
ture ; when I see it comprising all that natural 
religion teaches, and introducing anew system in 
entire harmony with it, but which could not have 
been deduced from it ; when I see it commend- 
ing itself to the conscience of man, containing a 
perfect code of morals, meeting all his moral 
wants, and embosoming the only true principles 
of economical and political science ; when I see 
in it the best possible system of excitement and 
restraint for all the faculties; whenI see how 
simple it is in its principles, and yet in how many 
thousand ways it mingles in with human affairs, 
and modifies them for good, so that it is adapted 
to become universal ;when I see it giving an ac- 
count of the termination of all things, worthy of 
God and consistent with reason ; to me, when | 
look at all these things, it no more seems possible 
that the system of Christianity should have been 
originated or sustained by man, than it does that 
the ocean should have been made by him. [Pres. 
Hopkins. 





In the latter part of Dr. Stedman’s report to 
the city council, the following allusion is made 
to the late Dr. Parkman. 


‘¢Among the many individual and associated 
recipients of the generosity of the lamented Dr. 
George Parkman, few have more reason to hold 
his memory in grateful respect than the officers 
and inmates of this institution. Fully versed in 
every phase of insanity, and impressed as he was 
with the depth of suffering into which so many 
have sunk, it seemed an object of the kindest so- 
licitude with him to make frequent visits to this 
place ; to converse with true sympathy concern- 
ing the necessities of the sufferers he observed 
here, and to proffer with rare delicacy, not sug- 
gestions only for their comfort, but substantial 
and tangible gifts for their relief. 


accepting from him a valuable organ forthe chap- 
el of that institution; which has afforded more 
pleasure, and produced a more tranquilizing ef- 
fect than any other donation we have received. 
A piano forte, with numerous other gifts received 
from him at various times, have here served the 
same happy purpose of mollifying the grief, and 
calming the excitement of many a sufferer.”’ 





Wiwnesaco Invians. From the Minnesota 
Pioneer, of the 12th ult, we learn that the con- 
dition of these poor wretches is deplorable.— 
They are represented as being nearly destitute 
of food, in a miserable encampment, where there 
is no game, half-clad and half-sheltered, where 
they must either receive assistance from the gov- 
ernment, starve to death, or live by pillaging.— 
The Pioneer states that, a short time since, be- 
tween one and two hundred of them made portage 
of their canoes around the Falls of St. Anthony, 
floated down under the guns of Fort Snelling, 
and glided by St. Paulin the night, within a 
stone’s throw ofthe Secretary’s office, and are 
now on their way to their old homes’ below.— 
The voice of many is, push these poor creatures 
—these primitive holders of the soil—westward. 
Civilization demands their hunting grounds and 
council plains. They must go westward, and 
westward it will be, till the last of the race find 
a grave in the wide bosom ofthe Pacifie. This 
should not be. We enjoy their lands. The 
least our Congress can do, is to give them aliv- 
ing. 





Nothing is more noble than fidelity ; faithful- 
fulness and truth are the best endowment of the 








to be cheerful? 





mind. 


It is not long since we had the gratification of | 


READINESS FOR THE ENEMY. 


It is related of an officer in the American ar- 
my, lately deceased, that he had dri led his for- 
ces to such,perfection in artillery, and to such 
celerity of movement, that on one occasion, 
when his guns were under their sheds, the 
horses of the light battery in the stable, and the 
harness hanging up, they accomplished the work 
of harnessing, moving his | en two hundred 
yards, forming in battery, and firing a round, in 
a space of a minute and a half from the time the 
first command was given. This is presented as 
an instance of praiseworth readiness for the en- 
emy, on the part of a leader. The instance it- 
self, while it shows us what perfection men will 
reach in the science of carnal warfare, serves to 
illustrate the idea of christian readiness to resist 
that old and ever hostile foe with which our 
moral nature is constantly beset. Drilling and 
discipline such as but few earthly warriors can 
know in their vocation, are needed, to meet the 
inroads of this adversity. We can have no good 
enginery in too sure readiness for his approaches ; 
no knowledge of the application of our forces too 
profound and available for the power which he is 
wielding, or is in preparation to wield against us 
at every hour. It was in view of the christian’s 
duty in this respect, that we find that apt and 
emphatic charge given to the Christian church 
in his day : ‘Finally, my brethren, be strong in 
the Lord, andin the power ofhis might. Put 
on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able 
to stand against the wiles of the devil. Stand, 
therefore, having your loins girt about with 
truth, and having on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness ; and your feet shod with the preparation of 
the gospel of peace ; above Ml, taking the shield 
of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the wicked ; and take the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of the spirit, 
which is the Word of God ; praying always with 
all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto with all perseverance.”’ 

We need more, far more, of this warfare in 
operation among men, and must have it, too, ere 
we shall find less of that, a representation of 
which has given us this illustration. Unto such 
a warfare is every christian called. hat old Ser- 
pent, the Devil, and his evil forces, are only to be 
met and effectually overcome by such as can 
prove themselves ‘‘ good soldiers of Jesus Christ.”’ 
Gospel Teacher. 





Tue neep or Covrace 1n Apversity. To see 
disease and wreck in the present, and no light in 
the future, but only storms, lurid by the contrast 
| of past prosperity, and growing darker as they 
advance ; to wear a constant expectation of woe 
like a girdle; to see want at the door, imperi- 
ously knocking, while there is strength to repel, 
or courage to bear its tyranny; indeed this is 
dreadful enough. But there is a thing more 
dreadful—if the man is wrecked with his fortune. 
;Can anything be more poignant in anticipation 
than one’s own self, unnerved, cowed down and 
slackened to utter despondency, and helplessly 
drifting and driven down the troubled sea of life ? 
Of all things on earth, next to his God, a broken 
man should cling to courageous industry. If it 
brings nothing hack, and saves nothing, it will 
save him. ‘To be press’d down by adversity has | 
nothing in it of disgrace ; but it is disgraceful to | 
lie down under it like a supple dog. Indeed, to | 
stand composedly in the storm amidst its rage | 
and wildest devastations : to let it beat over you, | 





and leave you undismayed—this is to be a MAN. | 
Adversity is the mint in which God stamps up- | 
on us his image and superscription. In this 
matter, men may learn of insects. The ant will 
repair his dwelling as long as the mischievous 
foot crushes it ; the spider will exhaust life itself 
before he will live without a web ; the bee can 
he decoyed from his labor neither by plenty nor 
scarcity. If sumtmer be abundant, it toils none 
the less; ifit be parsimonious of flowers, the 
tiny laborer sweeps a wider circle, and by in- 
dustry repairs the frugality of the season. Man 
should be ashamed4o be rebuked in vain by the 
spider, the ant and the bee. [H. W. Beecher. 








Liserty. We like Burke’s idea of Liberty. 
He says :—‘‘Men are qualified for civil liberty, | 
in exact proportion to their disposition to put 
chains upon their own appetites ; in proportion | 
as their love of justice is above their rapacity ; 
in proportion as their soundness and sobriety of 
understanding is above their vanity and presump- | 

tion ; in proportion as they are more disposed to, 
|histen to the counsels of the wise and good, in 

|preference to the flattery of knaves. Society | 
|cannot exist unless a controlling power upon | 
| the will and appetite are placed somewhere, and 

ithe less of it there is within, the more there. 
| must be without. It is ordained in the internal 
constitution of things, that men of intemperate | 
minds cannot be free. Their passions forge 
their fetters.”’ 


W.1.G. Morton, MD. 
SURGEON DENTIST. 


No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston. 


} . OULD RESPECTFULLY ask public attention to | 

> an improvement he has lately introduced in mak- | 
| ing gold plates for the insertion of Artificial Teeth, which | 
|i certified to by the editors of the following Journals, 
|after having personally examined several different cases. 


{From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 
iF “Gotp Prats Work tn Dentistry. Those who are 


| interested in the onward progress of the mechanical part) 
| of dentistry, will read the communication from Dr. Mor- 
| ton, in the Journal, of May 23d, with much satisfaction. 
| We recently examined a specimen of the beautiful philoso- | 
| phical contrivance referred to, by which a plate, fitted to | 
| the roof of the mouth, actually sustained a weight of ten | 
| pounds, by the mere pressure of the atmosphere. If it is 
jan old principle, it is certainly a very admirable one, 
| which in this particular application, commends itself at | 
| sight. If our operators would obviate the swaying, slid- | 
|} ing movement, which the tongue, m an imperfeet cast of | 
| the region, gives to an upper set of artific‘al teeth, they 
| would at once be influenced by the suggestions contained in 
| this article. Dr. Morton deserves the thanks of practition- 
lers and the public for this improvement in the practice of 
| dentistry.” 
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Albion Life Insurance Co, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. 

A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks 

DIRECTORS. 

Martraew Harrison, Esg., Chairman, 
Jous Hamrpen GLEepstanes, Esq., Deputy Chairman 

Thomas Starling Benson, Eeq. 

James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 

Frederick Burmester, Esq. 

John Coningham, Esq. 

Frederick Dawes Dauvers, Esq. 

Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 

David Riddall Roper, Esq. 

Charles Russell, Esq., M.- P. 

Kennard Smith, Esq. 

Edward Stewart, Esq. 


BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Puysicians. 


Edward Bright, oa. M. D., London. 

John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 

J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston, 

SuRGEONS. 

William Lobb, Esq., London. 

J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 

J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 
Secretary—Epwin Cuantton, Esq. 


Actuary—Joun Lr Capre.ain, Esq. 
Ageuts at Boston.—Mesars. WILLIAM Hates and Samu 
EL Pace 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
ofa Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body ef 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers GreaTER advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutual 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at compound interest, WITH 
OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereus, in Mutval insurance offices no security OF THE 
KIND EXisTs, the profits are held responsible for the loss 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duet or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders tv fall back upen, to mitigate the dixtress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


PerrectT security, arising trom a large paid up capita 
ped accumulated profits of a business of torty years stand. 


PREMIUMS MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE Is FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
halfthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Pontcy Hoitpers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the tirst premium, and share in the first ‘ivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
other companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
profits. 

EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy helder, 

No Cuanrce For Poticy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE FOR SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
season ef the year. 

Povicy HoL_pers IN THE ALBION donot sink the amount 
of their premium, but the insured is benefited every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company »n in- 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a principal 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of live. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his tamily or other repre- 
sentatives. 

A FAIR COWPENSATION allowed On surrender oflife poli 
cies te the Company. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBion at Boston, are prepared to receive proporals for 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding 15,000, 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionable 


| Cases, to grant policies without reference to the Board of 


Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited to examine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at our office. 
Wictiiam Haces, , Agents to the Company 
f Famuet Pace. for Boston and vicinity. 
june3o ly No.5 Merchant's Exchange, Boston. 





NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sings 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


NHE BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Jonn 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josiau 
Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hity, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega- 
tional and Social Worship. 

The work contains a large amount of Music, embracing a 
great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES are arranged in such a manner, 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 
Music, mos! of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A set of Sotrreccio Exercises, for traming Choirs, is 
embraeed in the work, and also a CHorisTer’s INDEX, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to eech hymn. 

The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
| pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 

becoming meg with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 

The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 

parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
| lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
| ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
| success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
| reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. 


iy Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 

I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 


| cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 


venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. I 


| give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 


and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will 
make trial ofits merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 


| teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 


the progress of the pupils. J. ©. Cram, 
Teacher of Music. 


Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, I am requested 
to procure them, ete. Mosés D. RanpdaLu. 

Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 

Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises, 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State Collection of Church 


| Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 


| hesitatingly pronounce it to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 


“The publisher of this paper would bear testimony to | of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
the successful operation of this invention, having, on @ re- | will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 


| [From the Christian Register. ] 
| 


| cent occasion, tried with his own hands, to remove one of 
these plates, and found himself unable to do it without ap- 


plying more strength than he deemed prudent, though re- | 


| quested so to do. The opinion of the conductors of the 


| Medical Journal, as to the importance of this invention, | 


| will be confirmed by the following quotation from a letter 
| lntely received by the proprietor of the Christian Register, 


from a highly respectable gentleman in Vermont, to whose 


wife a set was applied. 


“The manner of fitting gold plates for the insertion of | 
teeth, by Dr. Morton, as witnessed by you the other day, | 
was recently put to a very severe test. A staple was sol- | 

| dered to the plate before it was inserted in the mouth, and | 


the following weights were ruised upon the patients’ erect- 
jing the head, after a string had connected them together, 
| without detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 Ib.; 2nd-«2 
| Ibs.; 3d—5 Ibs; 4th—7 Ibs.; 5th—10 Ibs. No heavier weight 
was attached, as it was feared it would irritate the jaw too 
much.” 
[From the Boston Courier.] 


“The simplicity of the operation is only equalled by its 
| beautiful and satisfactory effect. It would hardly be cred- 
| ited that a metallic plate, by being simply placed in contact 

with the palate, and unassisted by wires, rivets, or any sort 
| of fastening, would adhere so firmly as not to be removed 
| by a force nearly sufficient to draw atooth. We chanced, 

a few days since, to be a witness of the surprising tenacity 
| with which one of these palates kept its hold. As a matter 
of curiosity in pneumeties, we attempted to remove it im- 
| mediately after it had been applied, and found that it resist- 
ed all the strength which we deemed safe to apply in ex- 
perimenting upon the human body.” 

[From the Daily Evening Transcript.] 

“GoLp Plates tn Denvristry. We have witnessed a 
very perfect contrivance recently effected by Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, by which gold plates are adapted to the 
roof of the mouth, so that an upper set of teeth is retained 
in its plaee without the aid of rivets qr appliances of any 
kind, by the simple power of atmospheric pressure. So 
firmly was the plate attached by this process, that we 
could not by a strong pull with one hand, detach it from the 
mouth of the subject. The tenacity is such that the plate 
sustains a weight of many pounds without losing its hold. 
| The process is as beautiful as it is simple.” 

[From the Boston Atlas.] 

“We had an opportunity, a few days since, of examining 
the adaptation of a gold plate to the roof of the mouth ofa 
young lady. It was done by Dr. Morton of this city, and 
reflects the highest credit on his skill, as a practical and 
scientific dentist. The plate was fitted with the most per- 
fect exactness, and retained in its place with the greatest 
firmness, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure. Dr. 
Morton has succeeded perfectly in calling into requisition 
the element in which we live and move to aid in thus sup- 
plying a defect of nature upon a very simple, and at the 
same time, ingenious process. He deserves the thanks of 
the community for this successful application of his philo- 
sophic mind to the alleviation of the misfortunes of his fel- 
Jow beings; and it adds another laurel to his brow, as a 
benefactor of mankind.” 

[From the Boston Weekly Journal.] 

“We refer to anew modification of the principle of at 
mospheric pressure, for the purpose of retaining plates for 
the insertion of artificial teeth. The advantages of Dr. 
| Morton's plates, are, that it may be applied in all cases, that 

its adhesion is immediate after its application; that no ordi- 
| nary cause can detach it, as it will bear a weight of ten 
pounds without separating.” 


[From the Christian Alliance and Family Visiter.] 

“Great Imerovement in Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G, 
Morton of this city, has, after repeated experiments, suc- 
ceeded, by a new philosephic application of the principle of 
atmospheric pressure, to hold the gold plate so firmly fixed 
in its position in the mouth, that it will sustain a weight‘ 
according to the testimony of the Boston Medical Journat, 
of ten pounds. This improvement will obviate the great 
incovenience which has hitherto been experienced durin, 
the process of mastication. We can testify to the value a 
this improvement by our own personal examination of the 
application of one of these plates. eoptf octlé 





of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 
Tuomas J. Gurney, 
Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
I. 8S. Wiruinaton, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 
Boston. 
Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novo 


| STERLING AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR 
AGENTS. 

New ready, in one elegant volume, superbly bound and 
| gilt, and embellished with sixteen illustrations some 
| of which are beautifully colored, 


THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


(The Nation’s Gift-Book to her Young Citizens.) 


| 


This splendid work is perfectly unique, both in its design 
and execution; it is eminently adapted as a patriotic presen- 
tation book. 

In one volume, with ten highly finished engravings on 
steel, and a sp'endidly illuminated dedication,plate, in gold 
and colors, richly bound and gilt— 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING FOR 1850. 
Contributed chiefly by Members of the Order. 


“This splendid annual holds 2 rank not surpassed, if in- 
deed it is equal ed, by any similar work in the United 
States, in the variety and talent exhibited in the letter-press, 
and the elegance of its embellishments. [Gazette of the 
| Union. 
| enies 
| In one volume, with seventy-eight beautiful engravings, 
| and bound in muslin, gilt— 


| 
SEVENTEEN HUNDRED, SEVENTY SIX, 


—OR— 





Authentic Chronicles of American Independence. 


“We have no hesitation in commending this work as the 
best popular history of our Revolution yet published.” 
[New York Express. 


In four volumes, with Portraits of all the Presidents, ex- 
quisitely engraved and bound in muslin, extra gilt— 

THE STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 

Containing all the Messages and Addresses of the Presi 
dents of the United States, together with a vast amount o! 
valuable national documents not to be found elsewhere in # 
collective form. 

“The most complete library in itself of all that concerm 
our pol tical history that has ever appeared; no individuat 
should be without it.” (Democratic Keview. 

“We would not be without a copy for ten times its cost.” 

[New York Tribune. 

“It is indispensable to the library—a work of unspeaka 

ble usefulness.” [N. Y. Evening Post. 


In one large octavo volume, with finely engraved Por- 
traits of the Presidents, and elegantly bound and gilt— 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES; 


Their Memoirs and Administrations. 


“an elegant picture gallery of our Presidents, and an ad- 
mirable cabinet of our political history.” [New York Sun 
EDWARD WALKER, Publisher, 
114 Fulton street, New York. 

_ i> Newspapers copying the above advertisement entire, 
giving it twelve insertions, and sending a copy of each paper 
to the “Young People’s Mirror,” New York, will be entitled 
to receive a copy of either “1776,” “The Twelve Stars,” or 
“The Presidents.” tap13°50 dec22 





OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Puhlished by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 
1. Greek axp Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
cts—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 560—Beza’s Latin 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
coln, 12mo, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 
1. FrRexcH.—Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12mo, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cte—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff's New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $1—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’e Modern French Reader, 12ino, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 50. 
Ill. German.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorff’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 
IV. Ivatran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 60—Key to do 75 cts. 
_ Vv. Spanisa.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T’. Simonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 
1, HesReEwW.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 
Vit. Exe@uisH.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
‘Treatise on Algebra, 12m0, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 33 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Heary, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 120, $1—Keightley’s Mythology oj 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cta—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions,- with American Additions, 12mo, ¢1— 
Markham’s School History of England, edited by Eli- 
wa Robbing, author of **Popular Lessons,’? 12mo, 75 
cts—-Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, #1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
faylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 
NEARLY Reapy.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Ofiiciis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff’s Elemen- 


tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ago. 





WILLIAM E. CASH, 


IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea ‘Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE § RETAIL. 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON. 
W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all pur- 


chasers to examine his new stock of Iron, Stone 
Cuina and DinneR WaRE. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip 
tion repaired at short notice, 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 


Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re~ 
frigerator. 


MM’. Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 
full confidence that albthe serious objections to the 
old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, without vio- 
lating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 
ments are the ventilator, double covers and valve. There 
are several minor improvements, which, when seen, will be 
readily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 
manner, and lined with zinc of sufficient thickness to insure 
their duration. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 

AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 

The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishment, fifteen years ago, since 
which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way to all 
parts of the civilized World, and th ds upon th d 
have been sold, to those, who but for this invention, would 
have had no means of Bathing, owing to the expense and 
trouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath. My 
patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 
an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus “allowing one to enjoy 
the luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
out being encumbered with the closet bath, the remaining 
nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
on that account. e 

WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range 
at the approach of Summer, I have had many, and urgent 
calls for an article to boil water in, without making a fire 
in the range. The above is the result of my endeavors to 
answer th= call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
found both useful and economical in hot weather, to all 
who cook by Range, and at all seasons, to families-that 
board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 
house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from chovce, it is invaluable, aud will answer for the Bach- 
elor in his dreary lodging-room. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 
This article was invented for the special benefit of 











NEW HYMN BOOK | 
CURISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 

TYMAIE Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination, ‘The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 

men, but leaders of choirs, a1] many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
tact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 
The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hytas is in use. 
Maine. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 

New HampsHirRe. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity Schooi, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water, Harvard; Roxbury; Ovuncord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’?; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwankie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 
G Copies furnished for examination, 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 
a NEW YEAR OF 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


—EDITED BY— 





Rev. Georcs Putyam, D. D., and Rev. Georce E. Extis. 


NHE Publishers ask the attention of the public to THe 
Curistian Examiner, which commences a new vol- 
ume with the number for Januazy, 1850. 
The Examiner is too well known to need an extended no- 
tice. Commenced in 1813 as the Christian Disciple, un- 





} der the care of Dr. Noah Worcester, it has, since 1624, been 
| continued as the Christian €raminer, having been at differ- 
| ent times under the editorial charge of Rev. John G. Pal- 
| frey, D. D.; Rev. Francis Jenks; Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
| wood, D. D., and Rev. James Walker, D. D. ; Rev. Wil- 
| liam Ware; Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., and Rev. Ezra 8. 
| Gannett, D. D., until July, 1949, when it passed into the 
| hands of its present editors. During all this time it has 
| had the confidence and supyort of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, and has numbered among its contributors some of the 
most eminent men of the age. 

The subscribers would ask the patronage of the public, 
| for the periodica] whose pages have given to the world the 
| writings of Worcester, Channing and Ware, and which are 
| still filled with the contributions of the best writers in the 
| denomination, 


*,* Clergymen, or others, who will interest themselves in 
| the circu‘ation of the Examiner, shall receive a commissiqn 
| on subscribers sent us. 
| >» The Examiner is published every two months in num- 
| hers of one hundred and forty-four pages each at four dol- 
lars a year. Specimen numbers furnished by the publishers. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
| Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 


111 Washington st. 
UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
j ft patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
j|formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No 6 Allston street, 
j aud is preparing it for the fature permanent location of 
his SCHOOL FUR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
j} the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 

im future, tv 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 

than he can have constantly ander his direct persona) in- 
| struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
| will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
| matic, thorough, exact course of etaudy will be pursued, 
| such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 

ers, or ns members of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 
| Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himselfto teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisfy his lung cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Llandred Dollurs per year, all 
benuches inciuded, payable sem) annually in January and 
July. 

Application may be made at No, 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which piace parents and gnardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, aud confer 
with the principal. sep29. 
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V E would respectfully inform our customers and the 


public that we have removed from our old stand, 
No. 201, 


dec15 tf 











—To— 


No. 219 Washington Street, 


(BETWEEN THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, AND WINTER STREET, 


where we shall continue to keep a full assortment of every 
article wanted in families. 


Silks, Linens, Shawls, 
ALEPINES, QUILTS, BLANKETS, 


Cottons, Flannels, 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 
—ann— 
MOURNING GOODS. 


As we import part of our stock, and are always ready to 
take advantage of the New Youurk Auctions, when Goods 
are sacrificed, We PLEDGE ourselves to aways offer every 
article AS LOW as can be bought elsewhere UnpeR ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES, 


THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM 


will still be strictly adhered to, as many years’ experience 
satisfies us that it is the fairest, and therefore the most satis- 
factory to purchasers. 

We hope by constant onal attention to our business, 
to merit a continuance of the patronage we so long received 
| at our old stand. DANIELL & CO., 
decl is&os2moR No. 249 Washington st. 





those who cook by Range, but experience has proved it to 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 
fore the wood fire. “It combines economy with conven- 
ience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 
meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor always attending 
the process of broiling by the old method. 

| N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 
| will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. The cb- 
jections to those now in use, are, that when the glass is 
broken the remaining portion has to be thrown away (al- 

though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the top 

cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
| is so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
| of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
kept as clean as any other part, thus becoming a reflector, 
instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones. The 
top being flat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 
water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the night, or for the gentleman’s shaving water in the 
morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nursery 
lamp and antern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 


WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 


Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen far- 
nisher I have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 
could manage, and always bring to the table pure extract 
of coffee without sediment, and have not found it; hence 
the necessity for improvement; the result, (after many ex- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of the 
smallest intellectual capacity, can always put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers. 

(Registered for Patent 1848.) 
INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 

The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been considered an indispensable appendage to the 
nursery,--its peculiar form making it easy for the child, 
and convenient for the nurse, it being light to handle and 
readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 
Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 
Pan for adults,) | have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
entire satisfaction as it wus first made. The sale has been 
steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
ied by many other manufacturers, it may be considered as 
having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
own merits. 

The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishing 
Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and 8 Brattle and 73 
Court street. 

ine place for ali on the eve of housekeeping, and those 
already established, to procure every article appertaining 
to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 
lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the City and ad- 
jacent towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Those vis- 
iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 
sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
ing their selection in the early part of the day. 

june9 7m NATH’L WATERMAN. 








HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIt BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


—t 


R— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


Boe Age ogy ns original music and selections from 
the best European and American Composers. 
Co sisting of Tunes, AntHEMS, Morterts, Iy- 
TROLTS, SENTENCES and Cu ants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church ‘Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Thomas Hastines & Wit 
Liam B. BRabpsuRY. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented fur their inspection anil gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the bovk to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MENDLSSOHN CoLLrEc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, sad notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality cf the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincola, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers,- 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk. 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOUL. 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course, of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
‘The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircuBuRG 
RaiLRoaD, 8ix miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing room, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. &c. 


Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 


REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 
ton. 


For further particulars, address Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 


Jan. 29, 1849. osly 


JE Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 
briously situated, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- 
sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his family 
6 or 8 boys, of ages from 5 to 12. His best efforts will be 
devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 
gress in their studies. 
For further particulars, inquiry may be made by letter. 
: RICHARD 8. EDES. 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. 
jani9 lisostf 























CONTENTS. 


German Unity—Examiner. 

2. Turkey—Daily Advertiser. ; 

8. The Last Days of Mirabeau—Dublin University Maga- 
zine. 

4. Correspondence of General Wolfe—Tait’s Magazine. 

5. Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt—N. Y. Tribune. 

6. Lawyers, Clients, Witnesses, and the Public- Exaini- 
ner. 


ee LIVING AGE. No. 297. 12} cents. 
1 


Porrry. The Resurrection of the Body—The Sab- 
bath Bell—Eternity. 
New Books. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. janl9 


~ CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 

TERMS.---THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, or 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid in advance. 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance for five 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion 
the publisher, until all arrearages are paid 
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